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“Our Motorola 2-way radio has outlasted several squad fleet changes”’ 


The rugged construction and dependable long life of 
Motorola 2-way radio is a fact. Police officials know 
from experience that Motorola 2-way radio with its 
many exclusive patented features is built to keep on 


Here’s Why Motorola is Better 

OBSOLESCENCE-FREE DESIGN—Years-ahead design protects 
you from costly conversion changes. For example, with today's 
Motorola radio you have no 6 to 12 volt changeover problems, re- 
gardiess of the cars you have now or will have in the future. 


RELIABILITY—Top quality parts and workmanship give you com- 


munications you can depend on... always. Facts prove that 





MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC 





working for years .. . long after other types of equip- 
ment give way to the need for replacement. No 
wonder Motorola 2-way radio is specified by more 
police departments than all other types combined. 


Motorola delivers top performance at lowest maintenance costs 
year after year. It's your best long-range investment. 

LONG SERVICE—While ordinary systems using fewer tubes are 
being overworked, Motorola provides reserve gain to take the 
toughest jobs in stride . . . even years from now. 


Here's 2-way radio you know you can depend on. Specify Motorola 


MOTOROLA 2-way PoLice RADIO 


* A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. * 4501 Augusta Blvd. « Chicago 51, Iilinois 
For further information circle #59 on Readers Service Card 
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Compiled by 
John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna, 


What is the rule of evidence rela- 
tive to admissibility of a confes- 
sion secured from the accused when 
under the influence of alcohol? 


. The confession will be admitted, 


but the fact will be considered by 
the jury in determining weight 
and credibility. 


. What are the rules of evidence rela- 


tive to admissibility of confessions 
made by young persons? 

If the young person possesses suf- 
ficient mental capacity, and he can 
distinguish between right and 
wrong, his confession will be con- 
sidered the same as that of an 
adult. 

Is a confession uttered by one per- 
son, admissible against a co-con- 
spirator, if not made in the presence 
of the confederate? 

No, it is not admissible, but only 
admissible against the person mak- 
ing it. 

Under what circumstances may a 
confession be used against a co- 
conspirator? 


. When the confession is read or 


Stated to the co-conspirator and not 
denied. When the co-conspirator 
assents to the confession. 

Is a confession that has been re- 
duced to writing, then sworn to 
before a justice of the peace, ren- 
dered inadmissible by the judicial 
complusion rule? 

A confession, reduced to writing and 
voluntarily sworn to before a justice 
of the peace, will not be excluded 
merely because made under oath. 


. Do the rules of evidence require 


that a confession be in a particular 
written form? 


. There is no set form. It may be in 


the narrative or question and an- 
swer form. 

Does the law require that a con- 
fession be signed by the accused? 


- The law does not make this require- 


ment, but it is good police policy 
to adopt. 


. Does the law require that a con- 


fession be signed by the witnesses 
to the confession? 


- No, but it is good police policy to 


adopt. 


» Should the contents of a confession 


identify the accused, and the per- 
son injured or killed? 
Yes. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Albert D. Rossellini 


Wy EACH PASSING YEAR, the peace officers of this 
nation are gaining recognition as professional men. 
Foremost among the reasons has been the advancement 
of personnel selection and training. 

The young man of today who desires to enter the 
police service must be able to withstand a close scrutiny 
of his past. Upon passing this first test, he then must 
establish high grades in a series of mental, physical, 
and psychological tests, following which he undergoes 
and extensive training period consisting of classroom 
sessions and practical application of his learned tech- 
niques. 

Once on the job, his training has not been completed, 
but continues to the day of his retirement. This train- 
ing operates in every level of the police service; super- 
visory and command, as well as the officer. Continued 
training is necessary because policing today is a con- 
stantly changing science. The introduction and ex- 
panded use of scientific aids is a good example of this 
point. Today we use radar, chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion, photography, and many other scientific aids in 
solving our criminal and traffic problems. 

As the doctors, lawyers, the dentists and other pro- 


























Governor of Washington 


fessional men must constantly avail themselves of new 
teachings and aids, so the police department which is 
modern and operates on a professional basis must do 
likewise. In Washington, our State Patrol has an Acad- 
emy which is in constant use for in-service training, as 
well as the training of recruits, but it is also made 
available to other police agencies in the state which 
cannot maintain their own training programs. 

Proper selection, constant training, and a sound use 
of scientific aids are bringing policing to the accepted 
level of the other professions. 
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Trarric ENGINEERING has been 
practiced by man ever since the in- 
vention of the wheel. It soon became a 
necessity with the advent of urbaniza- 
tion of ancient civilizations. Traffic 
congestion plagued the Romans, who 
were compelled to introduce “rush- 
hour” regulations and off-street park- 
ing lots to handle the mass of carts 
and chariots, which clogged the streets 
of Rome, during Caesar’s time. 

At the turn of the century New 
Yorkers became “traffic-conscious” on 
a metropolitan level. In the previous 
150 years, traffic improvements were 
introduced to fit a localized need. Rul- 
ings affecting one-way traffic on Beek- 
man Street were enacted in the post- 
colonial years of the late 1700’s, and 
“No Parking” laws on Park Row, from 
City Hall to Chatham Square, were 
enacted in the early 1800’s. 

Pedestrian “safeguards” were also 
introduced in a similarly spasmodic 
manner. A pedestrian bridge was erect- 
ed in 1868 at the corner of Broadway 
and Fulton Street—and removed a 
year later. 

The first thirty years of this period 
| —the time from 1900 to 1930 repre- 
sents an era, in which traffic engineer- 
ing concepts in New York City, as in 
other cities, underwent rapid changes. 
There was a steady rise in population 
and at the same time, an increase in 
motor vehicle registration of geometric 
proportions. The number of vehicles 
shot up from an estimated 1,000 in 
New York State during 1900, to more 
than a half million in 1930 for the City 
alone. 

In October 1903, the first printed 
traffic regulations appeared under the 
authority of the Board of Aldermen, 
which at that time had jurisdiction 
over traffic control. Five years later, 
the New York City Police Department 
was charged with the establishment 
of rules and regulations, controlling 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 

The first traffic control equipment 
vo appear on the streets of New York 
City was a four-armed semaphore 
Placed at an intersection with the 
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A pedestrian bridge on 
lower Broadway in 1868 


in 


words STOP and GO painted on cir- 
cularly-shaped arms. Installed in 1910, 
these signals were manually operated 
by a patrolman on duty. Previously, 
traffic police had operated their inter- 
sections independently. Since they 
were unable to see the officers at 
adjacent intersections, synchronization 
of traffic flow was impossible. These 
signals, however, stood nine feet high 
and were easily seen by pedestrian, 
motorist and officer alike. This in- 
creased visibility represented a first 
effort at simultaneous control of traf- 
fic, since officers at preceding corners 
changed their assigned signals from 
STOP to GO with makeshift syn- 
chronization. As a final improvement, 
red and green kerosene lanterns were 
added for night-time use, but the 
day of the semaphore was doomed. 
Strangely enough the last of these 
devices was removed June 1933, from 
the intersection of Parkside and Ocean 
Avenues in Brooklyn. 

During 1913, serious thought was 
being given to the possibility of set- 
ting up a traffic commission in New 
York. The New York Times carried 
in its December 12th issue, an article 
which claimed that, “. ..A plan is 
on foot for the foundation of a Traf- 
fic Commission in New York City, 
whose purpose will be to study in detail 
traffic conditions and suggest methods 
for their betterment.” 

A primary reason why the Traffic 
Commission concept was not adopted 
so readily was the advent of Dr. John 
A. Harriss, a physician, who in 1918, 
was appointed Special Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Police Department in 
charge of the Traffic Division. Dr. Har- 
riss’ interest in human psychology, 
coupled with his zeal for city planning, 
made him an ideal traffic czar. 

Dr. Harriss’ interest in the mind’s 
capacity to react automatically to out- 
side stimuli after being subjected to it 
for a period of time, led him to intro- 
duce the traffic tower signal system to 
the streets of New York. His explana- 
tion was simple: 

“The mental attitude of the driver, 
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Traffic Department, New York City 
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pedestrian and policeman, plays a very 
important part in traffic control. The 
scientific signal matter that I have 
referred to as scientific business is con- 
veyed to the officer simply by the eye, 
and from the eye to the brain. There 
is no question or doubt and I have 
learned it from observation and ana- 
lyzing many articles appearing in 
periodicals and papers, that the flash 
advertising system is the greatest of 
all systems, simply because the mo- 
ment you see a flash, your mind is 
attracted to that flash and after 
awhile to the very point of the flash, 
when you see it flashing and eventual- 
ly it becomes part of your daily routine 
when on the streets.” 

A year after Dr. Harriss’ appoint- 
ment, the first traffic signal tower was 
erected at the intersection of Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street. Temporary 
in nature, the tower consisted of a 
box-shaped booth, whose floor was 
supported more than 15 feet above 
the ground by metal girders. So suc- 
cessful was this idea that by 1924, 
there were 50 such edifices constructed 
throughout the City. Despite the fact 
that the Fifth Avenue Association 
later errected seven ornate bronze 
towers along Fifth Avenue at a cost 
of $200,000—tthe traffic tower concept, 
like its semaphore predecessor, was 
also doomed. The tower’s red, amber 
and green electric signal lights, facing 
north and south only from the roof 
of the booth, were operated by a traf- 
fic patrolman. The color scheme op- 
erated in the following manner: 
AMBER—Traffic moved north and 

south on Fifth Avenue, with 

east-west traffic stopped. 
GREEN —tTraffic moved east-west on 
the side streets, with Fifth 

Avenue traffic stopped. 
—All north-south and east- 

west traffic stopped. 

Since the signals only faced north 
and south, the east-west traffic moved 
when the Fifth Avenue vehicles were 
seen to stop. In addition to this con- 
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death which is the direct result of these 
accidents, is so great, it is very nearly 
incomprehensible to the general lay- 
man, who does not deal directly with 
it as does the police officer, the safety 
director, or perhaps, a State Gover- 
nor. When a newspaper or magazine 
writes that more than one million, one 
hundred-thousand people have been 
killed and more than fifty million in- 
jured and maimed in the last fifty 
years, it appears it does not have a very 
great impact on the person who reads 
it. The numbers are actually too large 
to be clearly understood. For instance, 
a prediction has been made about the 
number of people who will be killed 
and injured by 1982. Perhaps in re- 
porting this, if a newspaper were to 
write: “Every person in the City of 
St. Louis, Missouri, will be killed and 
one-fourth the population of the Unit- 
ed States will be injured by automo- 
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ing recognition and acceptance of the 
fact that an automobile was a lethal 
weapon. Nationwide attention was con- 
centrated on enforcement both as a 
means of punishment and as a method 
of prevention. Public support was 
solicited through such means as: 
White, recognizable police cars; warn- 
ing systems; road-side signs and school 
safety patrols. These were all posi- 
tive, worthwhile measures, but did 
they bring a satisfactory solution to the 
ghastly problem? No, they did not! And 
for reasons which we recognize today: 

1. They offered punishment, not 
re-education to the offending 
driver and the driver who might 
someday offend. 

2. They approached the problem in 
a broad, general way, hoping to 
reach enough people to correct 
the bad situation, when what they 





nately, the idea uppermost in you 
mind is, “Don’t get caught!” 

In the constant search for ways 
improve law enforcement, and thus to 
make our highways safer, statisticians 
were brought in to analyze available 
records. Violations of traffic laws were 
more specifically recorded, and it was 
found on examination of these records 
that there seemed to be some Ie- 
lationship between accidents and the 
number of violations of certain laws, 
and also between accidents at certain 
places on the road and the number of 
violations in this area. From this find- 
ing, “Selective Enforcement” evolved. 
On the basis of the number of acci- 
dents and the frequencies of these ac- 
cidents in certain locations, police 
were assigned to look for specific viola- 
tions in selected areas and along Sé- 
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lected highways. This did reduce the 
number of accidents along those high- 
ways and in the areas where accident 
frequency was abnormal. 

Such selective enforcement, as well 
as area patrols, pace-setting, spot- 
checks and other enforcement expedi- 
ents met with reasonable success for 
that era, but the density of traffic 
was ever on the increase, the improved 
know-how of automotive engineers was 
developing faster and more powerful 
vehicles, highway engineers were build- 
ing more speed-tempting avenues of 
travel and all of this added up to more 
danger for the driver, his passengers 
and for the policeman and state troop- 
er. Think of it: temptation and facility 
for more flagrant violation; longer 
chases through denser traffic; more 
American citizens killed and more law 
enforcement officers on the “Honor 
Roll” of those who gave their lives in 
the service! In the New Jersey State 
Police alone 23 Troopers have been 
killed, in line of duty, enforcing the 
Motor Vehicle Laws. 

Today, the motorcycle has been 
superceded by the patrol car; radar 
and timing devices have reduced the 
dangers of pursuit to a minimum. 
Many states have vigorously tried to 
hold down motor vehicle fatalities by 
stricter enforcement. Nevertheless, the 
ever increasing number of drivers (and 
of course, the more drivers, the more 
drivers of questionable driving ability) ; 
the mechanical improvement and in- 
creased power and speed of cars; the 











improvement and increased temptation 
and false security built into highways, 
and the resultant increase in accidents 
and injury and death, forced the au- 
thorities to recognize that enforcement 
alone (even selective enforcement, or 
specifically applied enforcement) was 
not successfully coping with the prob- 
lem. 

Still today, enforcement is limited 
to actual observaticn, arrest, trial and 
conviction. How many violations go 
undetected? How many accident po- 
tentials go uncorrected or unremedied? 
The thought is appalling! 

The years I headed the State Police 


were focused on prevention and on 
catching the culprit and accomplishing 
his punishment. Others were building 
more powerful cars, great turnpikes 
and vast stretches of good highways 
and there seemed to be little time for 
doing or even thinking much about the 
causes of the ever-increasing accident 
holacaust. 

Later, while I was President of the 
Middlesex Transportation Company, 
which operated a considerable fleet of 
trucks and tractors and trailers, I 
found a new attack to the problem. 
Of course, one of my primary concerns 
was to have good drivers. I made it a 
matter of personal attention to edu- 
cate our drivers to become experts 
in handling their vehicles. The focus 
was now on the skill of the driver. It 
was not so much a matter of punish- 
ment for the violator of safety as it 
previously had been for me, but one 
of rewarding the good driver. To this 
end, drivers were given tests to de- 
termine the fleet champion. These 
tests included an examination on the 
Motor Vehicle Laws of the State; one 
on safe driving practices; one on driv- 
er courtesy and road courtesy and one 
in the driving of the vehicle; an opera- 
tional skill, such as parking in narrow 
areas, reversing, approaching platforms 
under difficult circumstances, figures- 
of-eight in reverse and proper hand 
signals and warning to others. This 
plan was later given to the National 
Trucking Association and appears now 
to be the basis for the determination 
of the National Truck Drivers Cham- 
pion. The significant point to recognize 
in all this is, that the drivers were ex- 
amined entirely on the basis of skill 
and awards were made on the basis of 
skill. Driver attitude, while undoubt- 
edly stimulated in the right direction, 
was not yet recognized as meriting 
examination nor deserving of reward. 
It was skill we were trying to improve, 
—skill we rewarded. Disregarded were 
the evidences of poor or faulty atti- 
tude. In searching out and rewarding 
the characteristics of the good driver, 
and thus having left to us the less 


than good driver,—we still failed to 
consider what is perhaps, one of the 
most basic factors in a driver's total 
affect on safety ‘and society!)—that 
is his attitude. 

Today, driver attitude is recognized 
for what it is: One of the primary 
causes of good or bad driving, safe or 
unsafe driving. A staggering 80% of 
all fatal accidents are caused through 
faulty driver behavior and driving 
practices that are bad, according to 
the National Safety Council. 

My work as Superintendent of State 
Police and as an executive in the large 
trucking concern, where safety meant 


savings in dollars and cents, has 
thoroughly convinced me that more 


and more responsibility rests upon the 
driver himself, particularly in his re- 
lationship to other drivers and the 
then prevailing physical conditions. He 
is a consistently good driver; a some- 
times bad driver; a sometimes good 
driver; or even a consistently bad driv- 
er. But whatever kind of driver he is, 
accidents do not just happen, they are 
caused, and the driver causes them in 
the vast majority of cases. 

The real cause of most accidents 
lies either in the willfully unsafe driver, 
the unskilled driver or the driver who 
is ignorant of his own incapacity to 
drive safely. The solution to the prob- 
lem of violent deaths and maiming 
injuries along our highways, therefore, 
finds itself in the discovery of the de- 
linquent or malajusted or incapable 
drivers, and then their re-education 
or adjustment to prevent their con- 
tinuance as problem drivers. Such an 
approach, I believe, makes sense. 

During my service in the Army in 
Iran, Germany, Italy and the United 
States, I again dealt with the prob- 
lems of motor vehicles and their driv- 
ers. This, of course, was on an inter- 
national scale, yet once more, I clearly 
saw that the problem lay in the driver, 


not in the road, the laws, nor even 
in the end on drivers’ skill. 
It is a well known fact that our 


Armed forces test all entries into the 
(Continued on Page 20) 





A driver taking a test to find if his vision is the cause of 


this trouble. 
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Special equipment tests hearing reaction. 
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Mr. Percy Shaw, Managing Director 


of Reflecting Roadstuds, Ltd. of 
Boothtown, Halifax, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land with a number of different 
types of road safety “cat’s eye” de- 
vices. 


A POLICEWOMAN IN SOUTHEND, Eng- 
land, recently gave a pedestrian the 
shock of his life. She took his name 
and address (eventually he received a 
summons) for disobeying her signal to 
stop at a traffic crossing. 

A small incident, you might think, 
but it made front-page headlines. Un- 
til now the Queen’s Highway in that 
democratic land has been as free to 
walkers as the sky is to birds. Now, 
however, there is a curb on the indi- 
vidual’s freedom to be killed, and it 
marks one of the significant changes 
by which Britain’s new Road Traffic 
Act is initiating a mild revolution in 
highway behavior. 

Though sanctioned by Parliament in 
August 1956, the Act is not being 
brought into operation all at once. 
Rather, with the same deliberate and 
dignified tread that marks the progress 
of a British policeman, its separate 
provisions are coming into force at 
tactical moments, suggested by the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion. 

Curbing The Jay-Walkers 

Public safety, and the utmost speed 
of traffic flow consonant with it, are 
the aims of an Act based on hard ex- 
perience in a country with almost the 
highest traffic density figures in the 
world, 

If the death rate is high, Britain can 
still make the unique claim that, 
thanks to unceasing road safety meas- 
ures and propaganda, fatalities today 
—around 5,500 annually—are lower 
than in 1938, when they stood at 6,648. 

One thing that stands out in the 
new Act is the recognition that the 
motorist is not always to blame. Among 
the first sections to come into force is 
the one that shook the walker in South- 
end. History was made when it became 
an offense for a pedestrian, punishable 
by fine up to £10 ($28) (on second 
offense £25 ($70)) not to obey a stop 
signal by a police constable on traffic 
duty. All motorists at one time or an- 
other have imperiled themselves and 
others through the vagaries of jay- 
walkers. The new rule applies whether 
or not there are traffic lights at the 
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How Britain Is Tackling 
Road Safety 


by Ernest Chisholm Thomson 


spot, so long as a police constable is 
actually controlling vehicle flow. 
Two-Years Experimental Plan 

Such control is less likely at traffic 
lights, to which the public are well dis- 
ciplined. For many years now the 
British have used the “Cross Now” sig- 
nal for pedestrians, automatically 
switched on when traffic is halted. 
Though most signals are traffic-oper- 
ated by studs in the road, in many 
places pedestrians can themselves work 
them with press buttons. The most 
notable among many examples is in 
the busy industrial town of Slough, 
20 miles west of London, scene of a 
current two-year plan in road safety 
experiments, 

Six crossings in the High Street have 
signals linked together electrically on 
a time basis. Once drivers are given 
the green light they should not nor- 
mally have to stop in the 650-yards 
stretch if they maintain a speed up to 
22 miles per hour. The traffic moves for- 
ward in steady waves, and the pedes- 
trians cross safely between the waves. 

Here pedestrians help themselves to 
safety, as children have been helped 
to safety for many years now by a na- 
tion-wide system of school crossing pa- 
trols. 

Cyclists and Dogs 

Bicyclists are brought under greater 
vigilance by the new Act. To be drunk 
“in charge of a car’ has always been 
a grave offense; now the law is applied 
to cyclists, too. Equally with motorists 
they can be arraigned for dangerous 
or careless behavior and driving under 
the influence of drink or drugs. 

“Never swerve for a dog,” is a sound 
rule, but few motorists have the heart 
to observe it, and accidents ensue. Now 
local authorities are given power to 
nominate highways where dogs must 
be kept on a leash, 

But it is the motorist, after all, who 
comes most under the minatory finger 
of the new Traffic Act. 

Not for 22 years have new drivers 
been able to obtain a full driving li- 
cence without passing a driving test. 
Now the regulations are still further 
tightened-up to cope with modern traf- 
fic conditions. 

Road-Worthiness and Insurance 

Vehicle road-worthiness is also 
treated as of first importance. British 
automobiles are very solidly construct- 
ed and built to last a long time. For 
this reason there are many “ancient” 
vehicles on the highways, The Act 


\ 
Traffi. 





gives powers for the compulsory ap. 
nual examination of cars of ten year; 
and over. Moreover, it is an offeng 
anywhere in the country to sell or offer 
for sale a motor vehicle if the brakes 
steering gear, tires and lights are jp 
such a condition that it could not lay. 
fully be used on the road. (Owner; 
and drivers of vehicles have long beep 
under penalties for using them in ¢e- 
fective condition, of course.) 
Compulsory insurance against thin 
party risks is still hotly debated ip 
some countries; in Britain it has beep 
in force since 1931, and further meas- 
ures are not called for. Lest such in- 
surance should be regarded as an en- 
couragement to recklessness, it is worth 
noting that the new Act increases ex- 
isting penalties for certain driving 
offenses, and institutes imprisonment 
up to five years for any person causing 
a death on the road through reckless 
or dangerous driving of a motor ve- 
hicle. 








Car parking, an acute problem in 
nearly every country, is tackled dras- 
tically, In London alone between 
40,000 and 50,000 cars are parked at | 
any one time in the inner streets of the 
Metropolis, twice as many as five years 


ago. Under the Act, parking meters are | 
authorized within the area of the City | 
and Greater London, covering a popu- 


lation of some 8,500,000, and there are 
powers to extend the meter system all 
over the United Kingdom. A driver 
who outstays his time has to pay a 
heavy excess charge or, if he fails to 
pay it, can be fined £5 ($14). The 
proceeds of the meters are to be de- 
voted to the provision of additional 
off-street car parks, 

The British police have in the past 
had to stand up to some good-natured 
teasing about their inability to deal 
with parking offenses unless and un- 
til the offenders appeared on the spot. 
The constable could not lay a charge 
unless the delinquent was interviewed 
in person. This often meant a long 
wait beside a parked car until its 
owner returned. 

The Act has put an end to this “cat- 
and-mouse” game. Now the police can 
not only report the offense in the own- 
er’s absence, tracking his identity by 
the car registration number, but the 
car itself can be towed out of the way 
if it is causing obstruction or parked 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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because seconds are vital... because dependability counts... 


“| More Police Forces choose FORD 


INTERCEPTOR POWER 


Modern law enforcement vehicles demand 
split-second dependable power. Ford meets 
this demand with the high-torque Inter- 
ceptor V-8 . . . with 312-cu. in. displacement 
for ultra-high performance. 


The Interceptor is built especially for 
heavy-duty service. It features a deep, husky 
block, rotating, wide-opening valves, and 
solid, cast rocker arms. It’s equipped with 
an instant-acting 4-barrel carburetor. It de- 
livers a blazing 245 hp and 332 pounds-feet 
of torque. Translated into performance this 
means split-instant response, cat-quick accel- 


eration and whirlwind top speed. Troopers 
call it a “hot” engine! 


The Interceptor 312 V-8 is part of a 
heavy-duty police package that includes 
rugged chassis components built especially 
for police work. With this package in the 
new kind of ’57 Ford you have a tough, 
handsome pursuit vehicle that'll answer all 
your law enforcement requirements. For 
complete information, see your Ford Dealer 
or write for Police Car Folder to: Ford Divi- 
sion, Fleet Sales Department, P.O. Box 658, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


| 
favored by far as a law enforcement car... A] FORD 


For further information circle #37 on Readers Service Card 
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the helicopter stor 


O.. MORNING FRANK VACCARO and his 
ten-year old son, John went fishing in 
Jamacia Bay. During low-tide their 
rowboat became stuck in the mud, just 
a few hundred yards from shore. The 
two got out of the boat and tried to 
push it free of the mud. Failing this, 
they decided to abandon the boat, walk 
back across the mud flats to shore. 
Son John, so much lighter than his 
dad, got to within 20 yards of the 
shore, before he became mired. How- 
ever, the father was trapped deep in 
the mud a very few yards from the 
boat. Meanwhile spectators on shore 
had summoned the Emergency Squad 
of the 106th precinct, who very quick- 
ly rescued the boy by means of a rope 
and life ring. 

The father, however, was beyond 
reach and by this time up to his chest 
in the mud and still sinking. At 12:01 
PM, the Aviation Bureau was notified. 
Minutes later a police helicopter landed 
in the mud beside the struggling Vac- 
caro. The co-pilot patrolman, now Set. 
Behrens was able to wrestle the sink- 
ing man free of the tenacious mud 
and up into the cockpit. With Behrens 
riding the pontoon outside and the 
man safely inside, Acting Sgt. Crosson 
flew the ship to shore. There an am- 
bulance took father and son to the 
hospital, in a state of complete shock. 
The helicopter checked back to its 
base at 12:45 PM—fourty-four min- 
utes after receiving the call. 

This happened early in 1950 and 
has been repeated oftentimes since. A 
man plucked from a watery grave. 
Father and son alive today because of 
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by David O. Moreton 


man’s persistence and a dream of hov- 
ering and verticle flight. 


Background History Of 


The Helicopter 

The earliest conception of vertical 
flight made its first appearance in the 
form of a toy from ancient China. This 
novelty, as it would be known today 
was called a Chinese top and was made 
with two propellers or airscrews of 
feathers, turning in opposite directions. 
The exact origin of the Chinese top 
is lost in antiquity, but it is definitely 
known to have existed prior to the 
sketches made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Leonardo da Vinci. 

As in the case with many of da 
Vinci’s sketches and ideas. there is no 
positive knowledge that the inventor- 
artist actually built and flew any heli- 
copter models. From his writing, we 
ascertain that he had a fairly clear 
understanding of the lifting screw. He 
also made use of the Greek word 
“Helix,” meaning spiral or twist, in 
connection with the idea of flight. It 
was much later, when the combination 
of “Helix” and the word “Pteron,” 
meaning wing, led to the French term 
“Helicoptere”; English translation— 
“Helicopter”; correct pronunciation of 
which is hel i kop ter. 

The Flying Windmill 

The contrast between the airplane 
and the autogyro serves best to define 
the helicopter. In the airplane a fixed 
wing provides lift or suspension, while 
in the autogyro, the rotor blades which 
revolve freely like those of a windmill 
serve the same function. In both the 


airplane and the autogyro, forward 
thrust or propulsion is provided by a 
propellor which delivers the whole 
power of the engine. However in the 
helicopter the power of the engine is 
used to drive the blades of the rotor 
which provides, both lift or suspension 
at all times, and when its azis of rota- 
tion is tilted forward,—propulsion. It 
is because of the dual function of its 








rotor that the helicopter is so superi- | 


or in efficiency to the autogyro. The 
helicopter affords the true vertical 


flight of which the autogyro is incap- | 


able. The helicopter can hover in the 
air, rise vertically and come down 
vertically. 

On March 8, 1956, the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation received the first commer- 
cial license ever granted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on its bas- 
ic Model-47, with the designation NC- 
IH. This first model was a two-place 
helicopter, with side-by-side seating, 
equipped with six-cylinder Franklin 
air-cooled engine of 175 horsepower. 
The gross weight was 2100 pounds, of 
which 607 pounds was useful load. 
With a range of 250 miles the Model- 
47 had a top speed of 100 miles per 
hour and an operating speed of 80 
M.P.H. 


The N. Y. Police Dept. 
Adopts The Helicopter 


The Police Air Service Division, t0- 
day known as the Aviation Bureau, 4 
unit of the Emergency Service Divi- 
sion, was established on October 24, 
1929 and was charged then, as it is 
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now, with the duty of protecting the 
lives and property of New York's citi- 
gens from all kinds of dangers, from 
tue air 

The New York City’s Police Avia- 
tion Bureau is steeped in the history of 
early aviation in the New York area. 
The first step in progress of the new 
air unit was the establishment by the 
New York City Police College (now 
the Police Academy) of a school of in- 
struction for pilots and mechanics at 
Roosevelt Aviation School, Roosevelt 
Field, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. The 
first group of seven patrolmen, all of 
whom had previous flying experience 
were followed by a second group of five 
patrolmen who were sent to Curtiss- 
Wright Flying School at Valley Stream, 
Long Island. In addition, twenty-four 
patrolmen mechanics were assigned to 
Roosevelt Aviation Mechanics’ School 
to qualify as either aircraft engine or 
aircraft mechanics. As far as known, 
this was the first time in police history, 
that police personnel officially re- 
ceived aviation training. 

On January 7, 1930, the first of the 
department’s pilots received limited 
commercial pilot’s ratings from the 
CAA. The Air Service Division began 
work almost at once by participating 
in a search for some missing fliers, on 
January 11. 

On February 1, 1930, the first con- 
tingent of temporarily assigned Air 
Service Division members were trans- 
ferred into the new division for per- 
manent duty. Besides being duly li- 
censed as is required by federal law 
and since the division was still in an 
experimental stage, the members were 
receiving rigid and precise training to 
meet any and all types of emergencies. 
Swimming and lifesaving instruction 
were definite requirements for the 
service. Early in March 1930, members 
of the new division began test para- 
chute jumping, to familiarize them- 
selves with and bring about proficiency 
—should the need arise. 

On March 27, 1930 the new Air Serv- 
ice Division was officially designated 
as such and at 9:00 AM the next day, 
the first airbase of the Police Depart- 
ment Air Service Division was official- 
ly opened at Glen Curtiss Airport, 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Top to Bottom: 

A tour includes the busy city beaches 
during the summer months. 

The NYCPD’s #6 is rolled from hang- 
ar. Equipment worn by pilot con- 
sists of leather flying jacket, uni- 
form cap, revolver, etc. Note the 
ropes looped on the pontoon for 
swimmers to be rescued. 

Sgt. Harold Behrens and Ptlm. Ralph 
Manee prepare for flight—note the 
two life rings carried in cockpit. 

Lt. Johnston listens to instructions 
from his division’s commanding of- 
ficer Deputy Chief Inspector Wal- 
ter E. Klotzback—note the loud- 
Speaker at the rear of pontoon. 
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(From Page 11) 
the Borough of 
Queens. That old airport was also 
called North Beach Airport and after 
extensive fill and renovation became 
La Guardia Airport. 

Through the years from 1935 to 
early 1948, the bureau had its prob- 
lems with equipment using a variety 
of conventional aircraft; a Fleet Bi- 
plane, several Stinsons, a War Assets 
Grumman Widgeon and Grumman 
Goose. It was in 1948 that a study 
showed this equipment needed aug- 
mentation with the addition of a heli- 
copter. On September 30, 1948 a Bell 
Model 47D helicopter, designated P. D. 
#4 was purchased and placed in serv- 
ice. 

Current Operation, Patrol 
And Equipment 

Having obtained clearance from the 
Commissioner’s office for us to fly a 
tour of duty and take some pictures, 
we arrived at the Aviation Bureau’s 
headquarters, which is now a hangar 
leased from the U. S. Navy at Floyd 
Bennett Airport in Brooklyn. We were 
greeted by Lt. Kenneth C. Johnston, 
commanding officer of the Aviation 
Bureau. At present the bureau has a 
force of twenty-four men, of which 
eleven are pilots and thirteen are me- 
chanics. In rank, there is one lieuten- 
ant, two sergeants, and a sergeant in 
charge of mechanics. All of the pilots 
are qualified by the CAA, with from 600 
to 2000 hours of flying time, instru- 
ment rating, night flying, multiple en- 
gine, land and seaplane experience. 
All are police officers. Lt. Johnston has 
been on the force nine years; two years 
“on the street,” as he phrased it and 
seven in the Aviation Bureau. 

Lt. Johnston explained that regu- 
larly scheduled helicopter patrols over 
fixed posts are maintained, covering 
the rivers, bays and islands that sur- 
round New York City. These regular 
patrols include over 589 miles of terrain 
ways and 319 square miles of terrain 
each day. The way the schedules are 
drawn up, it is possible to give maxi- 
mum surveillance to these areas where 


Helicopter 
North Beach, in 
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activity is at its peak. River and bay 
traffic is heaviest in the morning; the 
beaches and adjacent resorts are most 
active in the afternoon. In the early 
evening, the local fishing waters are 
alive with amateur boatmen and fish- 
ermen. 

The helicopter is much like an aerial 
foot patrolman with seven league boots. 
Like a patrolman the individual heli- 
copter patrol has regular call boxes, 
where they ring in at designated land- 
ing points. Here they may get special 
instructions from the desk officer of 
the Emergency Service Division. In 
addition regular two-way radio con- 
tact is maintained with radio central 
at the Communications Bureau. Like a 
patrolman, the helicopter patrol keeps 
close tabs on suspicious loiterers; in 
this case small boats lurking in the 
neighborhood of busy piers and ships 
at dock or at anchor. 

We asked what sort of experience 
the pilot members of the bureau had 
other than CAA certification. The re- 
cord is rather impressive with former 
military rank from Lieutenant to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. The former Lieutenant 
Colonel was in command of the Air 
Rescue Service in Korea, during the 
Korean War. Lt. Johnston admitted to 
four years in the U.S.A.A.F. Training 
Command in Louisiana, during World 
War I and in the neighborhood of 
3000 to 4000 hours of helicopter flying 
time. 

The Aviation Bureau office, ready- 
room and hangar are run with a re- 
laxed air of preparedness, which we 
were * see spring into action before 
the da; was over. The facilities creat- 
ed by the men of the bureau are com- 
plete; similar to a military installa- 
tion. 

Upon the afternoon of our visit, the 
tour of duty was being flown by Set. 
John T. Jorden and Patrolman William 
Reis in #6. We followed their flight 
in #2, with Acting Sgt. Harold Beh- 
rens as our pilot. 

Our first stop was to check on a 
grass fire on a nearby island in Ja- 
maica Bay. This request came from 
the control tower at Floyd Bennett. 





The newest helicopter now in service 
is this Bell Ranger 47 J. 


Set. Behrens Joon 
points 
point. There are 25 special landing 


areas ‘hat have been surveyed. 












yn as Lt. Johnston 


to an emergency landing 


This island was known to be uninhabit. 
ed, but to be certain no one was ma- 
rooned, a check was made. Our next 
check was routine, as we flew past a 
charter boat, bottom fishing in the bay 
Everyone waved as we flew over for the 
police helicopter is considered a rea! 
friend by all. 

Next #6 checked on a traffic snarl 
that had been reported earlier. The 
difficulty had been eliminated and light 
traffic could be seen moving without 
delay; no longer a problem for air 
patrol. And so it went for the dura- 
tion of the patrol, check here; ring in 
there; investigate something suspi- 
cious,—until #6 returned to base at 
Floyd Bennett. 

We returned to base where Sgt. 
Behrens set the Bell 47D-1 lightly down | 
on the landing platform, which is a | 
four-wheeled affair with a tow bar. All 
of the department’s helicepters are 
equipped with floatation gear, which 
permits landing on marsh, water or 
sand as well as land. Therefore the 
landing platforms used by the bureau 
are necessary to move the helicopters 
on the ground to act as dollies. 

We had no more than thanked Sgt. 
Behrens and rejoined Lt. Johnston, 
than the control tower siren started 
to wail. This sound at any airport 
signifies an emergency,—a crash oF 
an emergency landing by an aircraft 
in trouble. Lt. Johnston grabbed the 
emergency phone, kept clear for this 
purpose, checked with the tower and 
found that a Naval Reserve “Cougar” 
Jet was in trouble—a ‘“flame-out,” 
and he was coming in without power. 
In the meantime, Sgt. Behrens and 
Patrolman Ralph Manee had taken the 
bureau jeep and driven back to the 
landing dolly where #2 sat. They were 
prepared,—helicopter warmed up and 
ready to take-off when Lt. Johnston 
and your reporter arrived with details 
of the emergency via the patrol car. 

Lt. Johnston explained that with the 
helicopter they could get to a ditched 
aircraft minutes before the crash boats 
and that those few minutes meant the 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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FLASH FAUROT FOTO - FOCUSER’ revolutionizes 
a FINGER PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY 
F You can now use your Graflex 
4” x 5” Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera as a Finger Print Camera 


a by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER, -raten Pencing 


With the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, same 
size or 1 to 1 photographs can be taken 
of LATENT FINGER PRINTS, HANDWRIT- 
ING, TYPEWRITING, PRINTED MATTER, 
FILED NUMBERS ON AUTO ENGINES AFTER 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
and ANY SMALL FLAT OBJECTS. 

Outstanding features of the FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER are: 

. - » No other equipment is necessary to 
make your Graflex Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera a Finger Print Camera. 

... It takes but a matter of seconds to pre- 
pare the camera for photographing finger 
print and other evidence same size or 1 to 1. 
. . « It will enable you to photograph an 
area 174% greater than is possible with 
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the standard 2%" x3%" Finger Print Cam- 
era, permitting much more evidence to 
appear on a single negative. 
. . « It will permit you to photograph latent 
finger print evidence in areas which are 
impossible to photograph with a Finger 
Print Camera, such as . ... round bottles, 
light bulbs, irregular molding of doors, win- 
dows and frames, recesses of a safe dial, 
spindle of a door knob, convex and concave 
surfaces on the dashboard and windows 
. oui of an automobile, in fact (and this is amaz- 
yetion of photograph as taken ing) you can photograph latent finger prints 
% of original size). on two sides of a cash box, simultaneously. 
. .- You can insert standard filters for special 
photography, including Infra-red and Ultra- 
violet. 
. . » For your light source, you use the stand- 
ard flash unit that is provided with the 
Graflex Camera. Conventional electronic 
flash or photo flood bulbs can also be used. 


In addition, the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, 
can take photographs better than any finger 
print camera because it reproduces excep- 
tionally sharp negatives in a minimum of 
time with every exposure. 
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me hotograph being taken of typewritten ui Waar ete’ os ee ee 4 ORDER YOURS TODAY PRICE only $29.00 
ten - . * *. 
— coin box with one exposure with Faurot For further information write to: 


Foto-Focuser. 


F Designers and Manufacturers of Crime Detection 
= and Identification Equipment 
7 JOHN A. DONDERO, Pres. and Scientific Director 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


For further information circle +161 on Readers Service Card 
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“M AXIMUM AVAILABILITY” is the motto under which 
Chief William H. Parker’s Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment’s Garage operates. With Civil Service employee, 
Ray Wynne, as Police Transportation Superintendent, 
the California departments’ 750 passenger cars rack 
up an astronomical 16,500,000 law enforcement miles 
yearly. 

Personnel responsible for this operation, include 136 
civilians and 8 Police officers assigned to the Transpor- 
tation Division. The civilians include garage attend- 
ants, filling station operators, as well as mechanics. 
Wages for the men range from $365 a month to a top of 
$464. Most mechanics attend vendor operated schools 
to learn the latest service methods for new equipment. 


selling the cars every two years before they had depre. 
ciated far below original cost. Fortunately it was reg). 
ized that to do this would eliminate the skilled maip. 
tenance force. With a sudden change in the automobile 
market or creation of a national emergency, the fe. 
duced mechanical team would not be able to keep the 
wheels turning. Therefore a compromise was reached 
between thinking only of dollar values and retention 
of a top-notch maintenance group capable of keeping 
police cars rolling . der any type of emergency. A law 
enforcement group should be self-sustaining, so in the 
final analysis, Los Angeles decided not to be dependent 
on any outside organization for transportation assist. 
ance in time of emergency. 





Trustees are allowed to do only washing and clean- 
ing of the cars. Size of the overall operation is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that 14 garages maintain not 
only the 750 cars, but 76 trucks and busses, 16 pieces 
of industrial equipment, 102 three-wheel motorcycles 
and 411 solo motorcycles. 

The entire Los Angeles department is geared to 
wheels, with cars in rural districts exceeding 6000 miles 
of beat duty a month. So important is loss of division 
effectiveness when a car is not available, that the Trans- 
portation Division maintains a goal of never less than 
five percent of its total rolling stock being deadlined 
for service at one time. Fortunately the garages are 
responsible only for transportation,—as a separate prop- 
erty division issues and controls the car kit of camera, 
flares, measuring tapes, etc. 

Bulk of the equipment used by the Los Angeles 
department is obtained by open bid on the part of local 
dealers. By virtue of specifications, those cars most 
often purchased are Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth. 
Replacement is on the basis of 60,000—or each three- 
years—whichever occurs first. The cars are sold through 
a City Salvage office by auction, bid or trade-in on new 
units. 

The 60,000 or three-year control period is based on 
several factors. Basically the department does not at- 
tempt to operate a repair garage. Maintenance and 
availability are their objectives. Such work as valve 
grinding is completed by swapping reconditioned 
heads to reduce the out-of-service time. It has proven 
more effective to swap units than attempt repairing 
the car in a garage stall. At one time it was thought 
the cost of police transportation might be reduced by 
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Every 2,000 miles each car undergoes a Preventative 
Maintenance Schedule A, which follows. 


PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE SCHEDULE “A” 
These operations to be performed every 2,000 miles 
= os: x —ADJUSTMENT MADE: O —REPAIRS NEEDED 
ec 
Here DIVISION- —————SHOP NO.— —_— 
MILEAGE—W+—————_ DATE——___-—____—_ —_ —_ 


Whisk or blow driver’s compartment clean 
Note condition of floor mat and pedal pads 
Check headlights (high and low beam), check 
tail-lights. 
Check master cylinder level. 
Check battery level, lubricate under hood points, 
including steering gears. 
Lubricate door hardware, note conditions of 
striker plate, adjustment, etc. 
Remove and replace oil filter element, drain 
oil from filters 
— 8. Drain oil and lubricate chassis 
—— 9. Check gear cases for oil level. 
———-—— 10. Adjust parking and service brakes if necessary. 
. Adjust clutch clearance if necessary. 
12. Inspect under-carriage; points; muffler; tailpipe; 
universal joints; shackles 
—- 13. Check differential housing for cracks and leaks 
- 14. Remove all foreign objects from tires; note wear 
on tires 
— —— 15. Install engine oil; add 1 quart extra if filter 
was changed. 
_- 16. Change mileage on lubrication sticker; add 2,000 
current mileage. 
17. Start engine and check oil pressure gauge for 
pressure. 
-— 18. Check operation of horn and windshield wipers; 
note condition of brakes. 
19. Check tires, including spare, for proper inflation. 
20. Park vehicle in “ready,” make sure interior is clean. 
— 21. Return keys to “ready” board in shop foreman’s 
shop office 
IF REPAIRS, SCHEDULE “B” OR MAINTENANCE ARE NECES- 
naka VEHICLE TO SERVICE GARAGE AND NOTIFY SHOP 


| 
a ior Wwne 


An additional “B” schedule is followed every 6,000 
miles, which list appears to cover nearly every possible 
automotive failure. 

PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE SCHEDULE “B” 
These operations to be performed every 6,000 miles 
IF OK: X—ADJUSTMENT MADE: O—REPAIRS NEEDED 
Check 
Here: 


SECTION I—DRIVER’S COMPARTMENT 
—_—__—- 1. Start engine, allow to warm. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Check operation of horns, wind-shield wipers and 
condition of blades. 

Check headlights (high and low beams); instrument; 
dome and directional lights. 

Check tail, stop, rear directional and license 
illumination lights. 

Check window glass and regulators. 

Check condition of floor mat, pedal pads and arm 
rests. 

Check condition of seats, side panels and headliner. 

Check play in steering wheel; check emergency brake 
action. 

Check clutch free play and brake pedal action. 

Check operation of all dash instruments. 


SECTION II—ENGINE 
Inspect hold latch operation. 
Steam-clean engine if necessary; keep steam from 
wiring and Leece-Neville assembly. 








Litt ae 
agit! 
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LOS anceies 


Inspect and adjust all belts 

Clean and adjust spark plugs 

Take compression with “permanent card” gauge 

Re-torque cylinder head bolts. 

Clean and adjust distributor points, oil distributor 
wick. 

Perform visual inspection of primary and secondary 
wiring. 

Perform visual inspection of distributor cap, contact 
and rotor 

Inspect all hoses, connections and radiator for con- 
dition and leaks. 

Clean fuel pump strainer and sediment bowl, service 
air-cleaner. 

Check intake and exhaust manifold bolts 

Inspect battery connections for tightness and cor- 
rosion. 


(Continued on Next Page) 

















i had a 


nightmare. * 
that i 
forgot my 
UNIFORM 
and 
overcoat 
made of 


WARRENTON Fabrics . . 


Don't be caught in your shorts — 
Cover yourself now by ordering 

those uniforms for later delivery, when 
you must have them!! 

Now is the time to order that 

uniform made with the famous 
“Warrenton” material. 

Since 1845, WarreNTON Fabrics have 
won approval through sheer stamina. Indigo- 
dyed, guaranteeing color-fastness . . . 
durability and smart appearance .. . 
perfectly combined. 



























| EMANUEL TRILLING | 

[ — Sales Agents — | 
WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. 

| 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. | 

| Write for samples of: | 
BEAVER COATINGS: 

| 16 ounce [) 30 ounce [) Serges (all | 

| 20 ounce [)} Whipcords [) weights) |) | 

| | 

| | 

| | 
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Transportation (From Page 15 


—— 14. Inspect all fuel, oil and vacuum lines. 
— 15. Oil generator and starter. 


— 16. Adjust carburetor idle mixture and speed (With 


air cleaner installed). 


———— 17. Use timing light to check distributor advance and 


correct timing. 
—— 18. On OHV engines, adjust tappets (after engine ay 
oil are hot). ' 


SECTION III—EXTERIOR 
1. Note paint condition (good, fair, poor, peeling, et, 
——--- 2. Note body and fender damage. 
— 3. Check condition of mirrors and license plate moyn. 
ings. 
—_—— 4. Check door striker plates, hinges and handles, 


SECTION IV—UNDERCARRIAGE (VEHICLE ELEVATED) 
——— 1. ——- tires for cuts, bruises and tread wear (fron; 
axle). 
Remove drums, inspect seals, bearings, linings an 
wheel cylinders. 
Inspect shock absorbers and front suspension 
Check condition of the tie-rod ends and king-pins 
Check for oil leaks at pan or automatic transmissioy 
Inspect master cylinder for leaks; adjust clutch 1 
necessary. 
Inspect muffler, tail-pipe and hangers. 
Inspect drive-line flanges and U-joints, adjust park. 
ing brake if necessary. 
—_— 9. Check pinion gear-shaft nut (Ford) for tightness 
---— 10. Inspect rear axle housing for cracks and loss o 
lubricant. 
—— 11. Check shock absorbers, springs and U-bolts 
a 12. Inspect tires for cuts, bruises and tread wear (rea 
axle). 
—_— 13. Remove drums; inspect seals, linings and whee 
cylinders. 
—— 14. Pack U-joint—over 20,000 miles. 
a 15. Check speed on Dyna if B & W. 


| 
Papo ~ 


| 
en 


Gasoline is probably the most obvious cost problem 
of transportation, which led to an interesting discover 
in 1955. The new high compression engines of two 
years ago were suffering harmful detonation. Spark 
could be retarded, but performance was lost. The De- 
partment arranged with a gas supplier for a series of 
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tests in the nearby Ethyl Laboratory. Police cars sent 
to the lab had 1,500 to 2,000 miles on their new engines. 
which proved to be enough carbon loading for tests 
purposes. Acceleration tests, detonation tests on the 
Dynamometer, operation in a temperature controlled 
room, and the use of laboratory reference fuels pointed 
up important factors in fuel choice. It was determined 
that engine timing set to factory specifications required 
a gasoline octane rating approximately half-way be- 
tween regular and Ethyl. However, it proved cheaper 
to buy Ethyl premium gas, than to pay for a specific 
middling blend. Better performance and _ elimination 
of piston burn-through failure were benefits enough 
to more than pay the extra cost of premium fuel. In 
addition, the .0214¢ differential (between regular and 
premium gas) was almost exactly equaled by the in- 
provement in overall gas mileage. The quantity of gaso- 
line used can be established; when it is known that 
the Los Angeles department spent $369,770 for fuel in 
a single year. 

Next to gasoline is oil. Not as a major expense of 
operation, but of a definite importance in reduction 
of overall operating costs. The Los Angeles depart- 
ment uses “DS” Quality Oil; changed every 2,000 
miles—as is the oil filter cartridge. Sometime ago the 
Transportation Division discovered that a dirty filter 
encouraged oil pump cavitation on full throttle accelera- 
tion runs. Loss of oil to the bearings, under load, caused 
them to flatten and eventually damage the crankshafts. 
Changing filters at 2,000 mile intervals has completely 
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stoppec bearing trouble. In one year the department 
purchased $12,820 worth of oil, most of which was 
SAE 20 weight. 

Another source of operational expense is tires, where 


this department has a unique approach. All emergency 
vehicles, cars used in moving surveillance and the hot- 
highway Interceptors use new tires, which are pur- 
chased on a contract calling for “The Highest Tread 
Level Made by the Brand Quoted.” 

Other police vehicles are equipped with retread tires 
from a local supplier. In this way tire costs have been 
reduced, while $800 a month pays for all retreading. 
An interesting point on the new 14-inch tires is com- 
plete rejection by the department, of this size. All their 
57 automobiles come through with 15-inch tires and 
wheels, because the smaller size provoked excessive 
brake-fade and lining wear. 

Usually brake linings are “glazed out,” rather than 
worn out. Glazed lining is seldom salvaged by buffing, 
so the mechanics replace it with power-break lining. 
\s batteries fail, they are rebuilt for use in the cars and 
trucks. The department cannot yet find a commercial 
battery with the heavy plates and rubber separators 
for police duty at a contract price approaching that for 
which they can be rebuilt in the department shop. 

As in all fleets, there is an occasional wreck. When 
this happens, the first thing the garage does is esti- 
mate repair costs, using their parts and labor. They 
also estimate the stock value of the wreck on the basis 
of the cost of every good part in the car. Finally they 
obtain a bid from local salvage dealers. Based on 
mileage and age of the car, a decision is made. If more 
than $150 worth of new parts is required, or the car 
is more than a year or so old, it will not be fixed. In- 
stead the wreck will be dismantled and all good parts 
placed in the stockroom. On the other hand, any wreck 
nearly three-years-old, would be sold for junk in its “as 
is’ condition. A car approaching the 60,000 mile mark 
and suffering a major engine failure, is also sold “as is” 
for the added expense of repair will not result in money 
being gained during its imminent disposal. The depart- 
ment has found that a wreck needing about $300 worth 
of new parts, will provide about $600 worth of usable 
spare parts, which is another reason why it is often 
more economical to dismantle, rather than repair. 

The Police Garage stockroom requisitions new parts 
from the Municipal Stores Division, which has pur- 
chased them from the local dealers on bid contract. 
The Police Department establishes minimum specifica- 
tions for the parts, but may not select the vendor. Only 
new parts are used in repairing steering, brakes or any 
functional portion of the vehicles. Used parts salvaged 
from wrecks (doors, fenders, fans, carburetors, ete. ) 
are used on all other cars, as there is enough rolling 
stock to use up salvaged spares. There is no swapping 
of engines in police cars, and no rebuilding unless the 
car is nearly new. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ADD A THIRD DIMENSION TO 
EVIDENCE PHOTOGRAPHY 





Evidence photography is important in police work, both 
as an aid in solving crimes and in presenting evidence to 
the jury. The more descriptive the photograph, the more 
valuable it becomes to the investigating officers. It 
serves to refresh their memories and often may reveal 
additional evidence that previously was overlooked. 

The three dimensional Stereo Graphic performs this 
function more perfectly than any other camera. That’s 
because it adds the dimension of depth to police photog- 
raphy. The officers and jurors can view the scene exactly 
as it appeared when the investigators arrived. Distances 
between objects can be easily visualized while the whole 
scene springs to life in natural color for easy identifica- 
tion of evidence. 

There are no focusing problems with the Stereo 
Graphic because every picture is automatically in focus 
from foreground to background. It is the easiest stereo 
camera in the world to operate. There is only one dial 
to set. 

With the Stereo Graphic the shutter is automatically 
cocked as the film is advanced. Double exposures are 
automatically prevented. Also provided are a film counter 
dial and built-in flash synchronization. Its lightweight, 
precision die-cast aluminum body gives the camera rug- 
gedness that assures years of trouble-free service. 

For additional information, call the local Graflex dealer 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone book or write 
Dept. LO-67, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N.Y. 


GRAPLEX: 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


70th Anniversary 


in al 
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Transportation (From Page 17) 

Over this operation is a recording group watching 
every car—in every division. An account number shows 
the mileage, shop work, mechanics name, preventive 
maintenance, repairs required, abuse, accidents and 
miles per gallon of oil and gasoline. Labor hours and 
material costs are established on a monthly basis, with a 
semi-annual recap made,—breaking these figures down 
to cost per mile. The use of such complete reports and 
comparison with past experience,—makes it possible for 
the Transportation Division to project its requirements 
6, 12 or even 18 months ahead for practical program 
planning. 

From the wealth of experience gained, operating this 
fleet, the Transportation Division has established what 
they believe to be a desirable police car. It is a standard 
V-8 of the low-price three, with automatic transmission, 
heavy duty shock-absorbers and springs; plus direc- 
tional signals, recirculating type heater and vinyl plas- 
tic interior. Not only do they find such a car easy to 
maintain, but it offers a maximum usage factor for the 
taxpayer's dollar invested. 

Contrariwise you have problems of the Freeway 
Police Cruiser and Highway Patrol Unit. For the de- 
partment believes a medium-priced sedan with auto- 
matic transmission and vinyl upholstery, serves re- 
quirements, because of its higher top-speed and ac- 
celeration mobility. On the other hand, one of the 
“low-priced three” police cars with the highest horse- 


power engine, additional suspension support anc sway 
bars will provide adequate police equipment ti mak 
the chase as short and as safe as possible. 

Another important outcome of the Division’s ey. 
perience has been noting observations of patrol:nen jy 
need of a better police car. The officers would like to 
have head-room for the tall man, doors that open-wid 
making it easier to contain unruly prisoners and mor 
ground clearance for emergency passage through parks 
or unimproved alleys. They'd like to have brakes that 
wouldn't overheat, glaze or fade away from safe opera. 
tion. And in-service departments, the mechanics would 
appreciate engine compartments with adequate space 
to work in. Oversized air-cleaners and the crowding of 
components has made routine engine service a knuckle. 
burning, head-bumping operation. 

In the field of body maintenance,—panoramic wind- 
shields with unhappy distortion and high replacement 
costs are coming in for criticism. 

Although size of the Los Angeles fleet precludes ap- 
plying all its operating economies to small units, the 
sheer bulk of its transportation problems has forced 
the question and found the answer to many points of 
economical police transportation, which is often the 
headache of a commanding officer, whose forte is crimi- 
nals—not gasoline. In Los Angeles, policemen are on 
law enforcement duty, while a civilian specialist pro- 
vides them with efficient and economical transporta- 


tion. 








Fast and Accurate 


Measurements with 
ROLATAPE 


Traffic Model +200 


Rolatape will save time with Safety on all 
traffic accident investigation measurements, 
position of vehicles, skid marks, braking dis- 
tance, general dimensions of streets and 
intersections. 


Rolatape Traffic Model measures and rec- 
ords feet and inches as you walk. Gives ac- 
curate total at all times. Line to line, line to 
curb, curb to curb, also skid marks, straight 
or curved—accurately and easily taken. 
Carrying case included. 











“Should be included in every Traffic Investigation Kit.” e 


ROLATAPE, inc. 


1741 Fourteenth Street 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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Tops in Caps! 
e Designed for long, hard wear. 
e Made of specially selected all- 
wool fabrics. 
e Pre-shrunk and carefully sized 
for accurate fit. 
e Regulation styled yet truly 
comfortable. 
e Minutely inspected for quality 
and durability. 
e All caps bear Official Union 
Label .. . and are 
Backed by over 100 years of 
Brunssen experience. | 
Write today for sample fabrics | 
and prices: 





George Brunssen | 
Co., Inc. 
106 Bleecker St., 
New York 12, N. Y. 
Since 1852 | 
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Unbreakable Signal Wands at 
LOWEST PRICES ever offered! 





e@ New unbreakable plastic makes possible this new product 
at a new low price. Prices start at $1.05—Flashlight & Wand 


combination. 
e@ Available on all standard Ray-Q-Vac flashlights. 


e@ Removable end cap for bright beam or 
warning glow. 


@ Red or yellow unbreakable poly- 
ethylene wands. 


e 3 wand sizes—2 inches, 
4 inches, and 
8 inches. 





J22RW2 


Z22RW4 
vesy | want to see a sample. Please send catalog 


with prices. 





NAME_ 
REGIONAL OFFICES COMPANY. 
212 East Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis. 
1338 Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tenn. ADDRESS 
461 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, New York. CITY STATE = 


Ray-O-Vac Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY Send to DEPT. 206, RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 
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Death By Auto. _ (From Page 7) 
Service for their driving capabilities. 
The best are selected to drive the 
Service vehicles. The result is that a 
commendably favorable record of safe 
driving has been maintained by these 
selected drivers. Along with this test- 
ing in particular for driving capabili- 
ties it must be realized that there has 
been considerable pre-screening be- 
cause the physically and mentally in- 
capacitated were, of course, largely 
screened out of the service initially. 
In a sense, then, those whose mala- 
justments were so severe that one 
might assume that their attitudes in 





A magnetic board with miniature autos, 
trucks, etc. help in describing how 
an accident happened. 


driving would be bad, had _ been 
screened out; those who suffered from 
physical defects of sight or hearing, 
which would impair their driving cap- 
abilities were eliminated; and finally, 
the Army tested their driving capa- 
bilities more precisely. These good 
drivers continued to be good drivers 
(selection of the good and elimination 
of the bad), before they had a chance 
to cause accidents thus producing a 
pattern that is worth following. 

As proof of this, a major problem 
confronting all of the Services, both 
here and abroad, is the serviceman 
who does not drive Service vehicles, 
but who does drive his privately owned 
car off the post, where he is not under 
direct Service control. This group in- 
cludes, of course, those drivers who 
were tested and found not to be ac- 
ceptable as drivers of Service vehicles. 
Necessarily, then, they are contribut- 


ing to the large problem of accidents 
and death by auto on the highways. 

The Department of Law and Public 
Safety of the State of New Jersey in- 
cludes the Division of Motor Vehicles; 
the Division of State Police; the Bu- 
reau of Traffic Safety and other en- 
forcement divisions in the state gov- 
ernment. As Administrative Director 
of this Department, I was directly in- 
terested in the overall highway safety 
program, which of course, included 
accidents and deaths by auto on the 
state’s highways. 

It was in this capacity that I was 
informed of a system of examination 
and education of the automobile driv- 
er which I believe represents a new, 
at long-last practical, workable, and 
therefore invaluable approach to au- 
tomobile accidents and their preven- 
tion. 

In 1951 Colonel Charles H. Schoef- 
fel, then the Superintendent of the 
New Jersey State Police, introduced 
Mr. Bernard Burstein, the Safety Di- 
rector of the Motor Club of America, 
(AANJ), a private automobile insur- 
ance company, to discuss New Jersey’s 
highway safety problem. He presented 
the Theory of the Accident Preven- 
tion Clinic designed and developed by 
Drivers Safety Service, a New York 
Corporation, which had developed and 
distributed psychophysical equipment 
for measuring visual acuity, color 
recognition, field of vision, depth per- 
ception and reaction time. Mr. Bur- 
stein proposed to examine in such a 
clinic, automobile drivers who had 
records of violations and accidents in 
the State of New Jersey. Through ex- 
amination, both physical and psycho- 
logical, he hypothesized, we could find 
some of the causes of an individual’s 
driving problems and could help him 
correct these problems before they led 
to other and more serious accidents-— 
or even, death by auto. 

It was proposed that we examine 
two specific groups whose driving had 
brought them to the attention of the 
authorities. The first group, which we 
now call the Accident Repeaters, were 
‘nose who had had two reportable ac- 
cidents during one year. 





POLICE DETECTIVES 
IDENTIFICATION TECHNICIANS 


RESIDENT 


13-week course 





INSTRUCTION BY OUTSTANDING EXPERTS 
PHASES OF INVESTIGATION AND SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION. 


SHORT SUMMER SEMINARS 


— Fully Equipped Dark-Rooms and Laboratory — 
— Training Consultants to Police Departments — 


Write for 1957-1958 Catalogue 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF CRIMINOLOGY 


40 East 40th Street, New York City 16, New York 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Department 


PRIVATE INVESTIGATORS 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


IN ALL 


26-week course 


Approved for Veterans Training 
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The second group, called the Violg. 
tion Repeaters, is made up o! those 
who have been called for a hearing 
to show cause why their 0; erating 
privilege should not be revoked afte; 
having accumulated 12 point under 
New Jersey’s Point System. The poin; 
system incorporates demerits in terms 
of points for convictions of moving 
traffic violations—such as _ recklesg 
driving and speeding, etc. In the lette; 
which schedules such a hearing, the 
Violation Repeater is notified that he 
is scheduled to appear at the Accident 
Prevention Clinic. 

After the initial discussion of such 





Depth perception tests are given at 
the Driver’s Clinic. 


a Clinic’s possibilities, research showed 
that there were no organized statistics 
available to study the possible merits 
of examining Accident Repeaters and 
Violation Repeaters. With facts not 
available, opinions of public officials 
associated with the problem were 
sought. There was no close agreement, 
but generally it was felt that there 


were relatively few in the group we 


now call Accident Repeaters and that 
Violation Repeaters were not neces- 
sarily involved in more accidents than 


other drivers. On the other hand, In- 


surance Underwriters stated that their 
experience indicated that Violation Re- 


peaters tended to have more accidents 
than non-Violation Repeaters. There | 


being no conclusive proof, it was felt 
that there was not adequate justifi- 
cation for asking the State of New 
Jersey to advance public funds for such 
a controversial experiment. 

Then an American tradition entered 
in to start what has proved a very 
valuable undertaking. State govern- 
ment; educational facilities and pri- 
vate industry combined to make the 
Clinic possible. 

Recognizing the merit of the propos- 
al, but accepting the fact that New 
Jersey would not engage in experi- 
mentation at public expense, The 
Motor Club of America, (AANJ), as 4 
feature of its Public Relations Pro- 
gram, offered to financially underwrite 
the installation and operation of an 
Accident Prevention Clinic by Drivers 
Safety Service for the first two years, 
provided that the Division of Motor 
Vehicles would assign the necessary 
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yniformed personnel to process the 
subjects required to go through the 
Clinic. 

Just what is the Drivers Safety 
service Accident Prevention Clinic? 
In simplest terms, it is a two-hour 
process during which the person going 
through the Clinic answers a number 
of psychologically significant questions 
in interviews and on pencil and paper 
examinations; takes a practical ex- 
amination in Motor Vehicle Laws and 
car operation; takes psychophysical 
tests on equipment specifically de- 
signed for this purpose; and then, 
consults with an expert advisor ‘Motor 
Vehicle Inspector) trained to study the 
findings of the tests and to give friend- 
ly and constructive counsel utilizing 
the test findings. The purpose of this 
process is to discover weaknesses and 
limitations of which, in most cases, 
the subject is unaware, and thereby 
to determine factors in attitude or un- 
derstanding which might contribute 
to poor driving. Finally, the goal is 
to make the subject aware of his de- 
ficiencies and counsel him as to how 
to overcome or compensate for these 
deficiencies. 

In addition, all data developed is re- 
ferred to Drivers Safety Service’s Con- 
sulting Psychologists and _ practical 
traffic experts, for analysis and study. 
A long-range, but carefully developed 
and studiously supported part of the 
plan is that these traffic and safety 
experts, these psychologists and statis- 
ticians may eventually inaugurate 
further preventive and pre-licensing 
methods which will attack the sources 
instead of the consequences of acci- 
dents. 

After the State of New Jersey es- 
tablished the system for gathering the 
necessary data,—the offer to under- 
write this project financially was ac- 
cepted, and in September in 1951 in 
Trenton, the first New Jersey Acci- 
dent Prevention Clinic was opened by 
Drivers Safety Service, Inc. It was sup- 
ported and sponsored by both the 
State and the Motor Club of America 
(AANJ), and the technical coopera- 
tion of the Department of Safety Edu- 
cation of New York University was 
also given. 

A study of Accident Repeaters and 
Violation Repeaters over a period of 
more than the first year-and-a-half of 
actual operation of the Clinic showed 
that there were many more Accident 
Repeaters than had been anticipated, 
certainly too many for one Clinic to 
handle, and that Violation Repeaters 
were involved in considerably more 
than their share of accidents compared 
to the norm; in fact between four and 
five times as many. You see, meaning- 
ful information was already being ex- 
posed! 

The accident records of Accident 
Repeaters and Violation Repeaters is 
almost four times greater than that of 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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SEE THE AMAZING NEW’ 
HI-LIGHT BADGE BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR SUMMER 


Once you have seen and handled the amazing new HI-LIGHT metal badge, 
you'll want no other for your summer wear. 

Think of it — a badge that’s two thirds lighter than your regular badge, in 
fact it’s so light you hardly know you're wearing it. In spite of its feather 
light weight, your HI-LIGHT metal badge is durable and it’s made with 
the same high quality deep cut precision die work and gleaming finish 
that has made BLACKINTON badges famous. 

ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER ABOUT THE MANY POLICE AND 
FIRE BADGE STYLES THAT ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THE NEW 
HI-LIGHT METAL. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 





| | 
| Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON | 
| badges. 
NAME l 
STREET . 
| CITy STATE 

| [] I would like to know more about the new HI-LIGHT metal badges. | 
| V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 100 Commonwealth Avenue | 
| Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts | 
f. cuie Gene cues cums aus Ge Ge Ge Ga es es es ee le es a Se Ge ee ee ee aud 
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Death By Auto (From Page 21) This is progress! This is acceptance oj 
¢ the challenge and comprehensive re. 


POLICE UNIFORMS Mage: 
average drivers in this state, but tort! 


& EQUIPMENT analysis of the effectiveness of re-ex- It is not only my considered . Dinion 





A amination of these repeaters in the but my firm conviction, that pre. 
A Complete Line of Accident Prevention Clinics shows that licensing examination and re-e. imina- 
h Fi | d 73% of these re-examined drivers have tion of Accident Repeaters and Viola. 
the Finest In: demonstrated accident-free and viola- tion Repeaters through this type of 
e Uniforms tion-free driving experience for more Accident Prevention Clinic can ang 
e Caps than three years after re-examination does identify a problem driver: that jt 
e Shirts and processing through the Clinics. reveals his deficiencies; gives him an 
e Leather This is a Practical accomplishment 
Jechets and one that deserves recognition. 
° Badges Awareness of the advantages of re- 
e Holsters examining Accident Repeaters and 
Violation Repeaters through the Ac- 
e Sam Browne cident Prevention Clinic increased, and 
Belts the necessity for more of these Clinics 
e Rainwear was obvious. In 1954 the State of New 
e Accessories Jersey entered into direct negotia- 
Write for Our tions with Drivers Safety Service and 
Circular No. 78 contracted with them to install in three 


other cities Clinics carrying double the 
v ; 
ayy Pome load of the original Trenton Clinic. 
by Ordering ALL As part of their contract they were 
Your Uniform to train the Inspectors required for 
|e Tcg  etaag operation, and to be consultants for Good counselling corrects driver's 
quip * | the Clinics in the fields of research and faults. 
the development of new tests, tech- 
RUS S f | | niques and methods. It was foreseen opportunity to improve his driving and 
that eventually all new applicants for reduce his accident potential; and 
drivers licenses, as well as those to be should these measures fail, marks him 
UNIFORM CO. re-examined, might be processed as willful and intentional in his furthe 





192 Lexington Ave. through an adjunct to the Accident abuses of the privilege to drive. 

New York 16, New York Prevention Clinic, thus introducing Accidents are not premeditated! Do 

Tel. MUrray Hill 6-0828 preventive effectiveness before viola- you know of a single instance in which 
tions were committed and accidents a person intended to have an auto- 
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PROOF POSITIVE: TOPTEX HELMET SAVES LIVES... 


Toptex’ helmet shell acts as a second skull to 
resist penetration and deformation . . . but the 
exclusive polystyrene liner is the “brain” that 
absorbs impact energy at a safe controlled 
rate. More than a “comfort” material, it’s a 
life-saver! Cool, light, quiet, too! 


WATCH FOR NEW 
TEST RESULTS: 
tests in progress — com- 
pare Toptex with other do- 
mestic G foreign brands 
Watch for results. 





TOPTEX HELMETS 
in use in... 
L. A. Police Department 
. over 400 in use Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol 
over 350 in use San Diego, 
Pasadena, Washington, 
D. C. and many other Po- 
lice departments 





Distributed exclusively by 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 


QUANTITY PRICES AVAILABLE . . . SEND FOR SAMPLE HELMET 135 E. LAS TUNAS DRIVE SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. ' 


Headquarters for FIREARMS, AMMUNITION, LEATHER GOODS. 
Made by Toptex, Inc., Inglewood, Calif. | 
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For SAFETY, DIRECTION and PARKING 


Your Check Sheet a 
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‘J for AIDS to ' 
BEST TRAFFIC CONTROL 4 








TRAFFIC MARKERS STRIPS ARROWS 


(] Reflective and non-reflective. 


[) Toughest, flexible plastic. 
Repel water, oils, salt. 


] Resist abrasion and tearing. a 
5. brilliant, durable colors. LJ 4 different shapes - also strip. ’ 


[15 sizes and 2 thicknesses. CJ Bevelled edges. 


[] One piece, roll-down letter mats. (| Same 
“Traffic- Tested” plastic as NEFSLABS. (] 6 high 


Fy contrast color-code combinations. | Letters 1 
, 0 10 feet high. (] No cutting, piecing or fitting. 


NEW DELUXE TRAFFIC LETTERS 






















*TRADE MARK APPLIED FOR 


* NEFSLABS and NEFM 
sessudi" cheat Gace rc give you the most complete line of plastic marki 
soba’ ssieliiae onda ws. %*The very highest quality and longest lif gM 
s mean year-after-year safety and savi : ife of any 
ings for all uses. 


: ' l go do i 
in min 
1 est! 


Write now fo 
r colorful NEFSLABS and NEFMATS literature 


NEFGL x pote 
U. ew Sales Territories are Open 


AD 
HESIVE for Capable Representatives. 


sen quick drying. [_] Strongest 
- weather bonding. []Li 
) . (J Light, neutral 
color. [—]Easily applied by brush or ° 4 


pressure spray. [_] No pegging or groutin 
g. LABORATORIES 
s INC. 


TRAFFIC MARKINGS DIVISION 


STOCKERTOWN 21, PA 
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EF. ANY SHOOTER to gain proficiency, 
it is extremely important that he devel- 
op the proper habits. These habits can 
only be developed by repetition. Once 
the proper habit is established progress 
can be achieved. This is only accom- 
plished by doing the same thing over 
again and again in the same way. 
With this in mind I am briefly re- 
viewing the material presented in 
Marksmanship Part five with regard to 
position, sight picture, breathing and 
trigger squeeze, before proceeding with 
the next phase in this series. 
Position 

You will remember that the exact 
position of the feet and the direction 
that the body faces is governed main- 
ly by your size and build; we are alla 
bit different so that what is satisfac- 
tory for me might not be so for you. 
Generally the feet are placed in a com- 









NITION 


for a fraction of 
regular cost 





Police departments can triple the amount of 
target practice and spend less than before 
on ammunition by using Lyman Ideal and 


All-American Reloading Tools. A whole 
carton of custom ammunition can be made 
for the cost of a few rounds of factory 
ammunition. Pistol and rifle cartridges, and 
Shotgun shells can be reloaded safely and 
easily with an inexpensive set of famous 
Lyman Tools. 

Where departments require officers to buy 
their own practice ammunition, it pays to 
introduce the men to Lyman Tools. Personal 
expenses are slashed, and enthusiasm for 
target practice increases. 

Bullet casting equipment offers everything 
for casting and preparing lead alloy bullets 
for low-cost accurate cartridges. A wide 
choice of Ideal bullet designs is available 
that fill all law enforcement needs. 
FREE New Catalog 
Illustrates and describes Ideal and All-Amer- 
ican Tools, including new, big-volume presses 
ideal for police work. For a complete 
nc to reloading, send for the 164-page 
deal Handbook — $1.00 postpaid. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield - Connecticut 
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Marksmanship 


PART SIX 


fortable sort of half stride, with the 
heels from 12 to 20 inches apart. It 
is important that your weight be even- 
ly distributed on both feet. Your knees 
should not be locked, stand relaxed, 
do not lean forward or backward. You 
may face the targets either fully or 
more to the side. Use whichever po- 
sition you find is best in permitting 
you to point naturally at the target. 
The proper stance will prevent sway, 
forward or backwards. The other hand 
can be placed on the hip, slipped in- 
to the hip or side pocket; hook the 
thumb in the pocket or simply let your 
whole arm rest at your side. The choice 
of what you do with your arm is your 
‘own, comfort is most important, note 
‘that in any case your left shoulder is 
a little lower than the right. 

When you are comfortably set and 
have the proper grip on the gun,—push 
the gun forward to the aiming posi- 
tion. Now close both eyes, keeping the 
gun in the aiming position. Don’t 
struggle or strain to hold the gun on 
where you think the target was, just 
let it seek the most comfortable posi- 
tion as far as your back and shoulder 
muscles are concerned. Comfortable? 
After about 10 seconds or less open 
your eyes. Do not be concerned if the 
gun points high or low, but check 
carefully how far to the right or left 
it points. If the point of aim is within 
say five or six inches of the bullseye 
you know that your position is correct. 
If correct, look at your feet, try to re- 
tain a picture of their exact position— 
the distance between the feet, the di- 
rection in which the toes point and so 
on. Remember that this is the correct 
position for you. Assume it every time 
you come to the firing line. If the gun 
points too far to either the left or 
right, use your right hee! as a pivot 
point and shift your feet far enough 
left or right to correct your position. 
Repeat your position check and correct 
your stance until the gun hangs close 


to the bullseye whether your eyes are 
opened or closed. 
Sight Picture 
Our first illustration shows the sights 
of our handgun separately, —the front 
vane rear sight on 


sight on the left ans 





FRONT REAR 
SIGHT SIGHT 
Illustration +1 

the right. In our next illustration, 





these two are in the proper relation. 
ship with one another. Note that the 
top of the front sight is flush with the 
top of the rear sight. Next we super. 
impose this correct sight 
a Slow-first Target 


alignment 


over and then 





FRONT & REAR SIGHT 
PROPERLY ALIGNED 


Illustration +2 


over the Timed and Rapid-fire tir- 
get (illustration number 3 and 4) 
These show what I consider the cor- 
rect aiming points for the three courses 
of fire. For you and me to hold our 
handguns in the same place on the 
target, it is necessary for us to have 


Illustration +3 


some reference points to line-up the 
same way each time we shoot. In align- 
ing the sights the same way each time, 
we have two such reference points, 4 
fixed distance apart pointing toward a 
fixed target. We have the correct “hold 
on the target” when our sights and tar- 
get are lined up. 
Breathing 

Assuming that we have the correct 
position, proper grip and our point of 
aim, proper breathing also enters in- 
to shooting. Proper breath control is 
important. The simplest way to breathe 
correctly while aiming and firing is 0 
breathe a little deeper than usual as 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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COLT OFFICIAL POLICE 


proved superior to “Brand B” 
by independent testing laboratory 


Random samples of the Colt Official Police and 
a comparable police revolver of another make 
were recently subjected to rigorous functional 
and structural tests by the famous, impartial 
U. S. Testing Company. All of the guns were 
purchased on the open market by the testing 
company. 

The results showed that the Colt Official Po- 
lice was the more rugged and dependable law 
enforcement weapon. It was found to have a 
sturdier construction, a greater rigidity under 
prolonged usage, more resistance to internal 
bursting pressures, and less tendency to induce 
projectile tumbling. 


During endurance firing Brand Bs cylinder 
latch screws had to be frequently tightened to 
prevent the latches from falling off. Colt’s 
screwless, one-piece latch made this unneces- 
sary. After this phase of the tests, Brand B’s 
cylinders were found to have loosened. The 
Colt cylinders were still tight. 


In the bursting tests all of the Brand B guns 
became inoperative before the first Colt failed. 
On the Brand B guns, a cylinder and portion 
of a barrel fractured into fragments at failure. 
On the Colt guns fragmentation did not occur. 


In the projectile tumbling tests Brand B guns 
induced tumbling at both 12 and 25 yards. 
The Colt guns showed only a relatively minor 
incidence at 25 yards. 


During rapid manipulation in prolonged fir- 
ing, it was noticed that Brand B’s forward- 
moving cylinder release latch could accidentally 
release the cylinder and dump cartridges. Colt’s 
backward movement made this impossible. 


The superiority of the Colt Official Police re- 
sults from a combination of the finest materials 


OLT® 





COLT OFFICIAL 
POLICE 





available and a brilliant basic design that calls 
for precision hand-fitting of all critical parts. It 
weighs 1/10 lb. more than Brand B and the 
extra metal is distributed at areas of greatest 
probable stress — cylinder diameter, frame 
thickness and barrel O.D. are all substantially 
greater. Its lockwork is heavier and its cylinder 
latch pin has twice the diameter. 


When you bet your life, your best bet is a Colt— 


best by test! 
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Weapon-Wise (From Page 24) 
you bring your arm up into aiming 
position. After a bit of practice you 
will find that you inhale more deeply 
without effort and that is a normal 
action as you bring your arm up. Hold 
your breath as you aim, and as you 
progress through dry firing sessions 
and actual practice sessions you will 
learn to get your shot off within about 
five seconds. It is not difficult to hold 
your breath until you get your shot off, 
provided you do not try to stretch 
your aiming period over five seconds. 
If you breathe during aiming, your gun 
will rise and fall, and so will your shots. 


Illustration +4 
Trigger Squeeze 
The trigger squeeze is the most im- 
portant single step in marksmanship. 
The accuracy of every shot we fire is 
determined by the trigger squeeze. The 


simple act of squeezing the trigger 
requires more careful attention and 
study than any of the other phases 
of pistol and revolver shooting. A 
good trigger squeeze must climax the 
perfect execution of all the other 
preparatory steps. The secret of good 
shooting—whether pistol, revolver or 
rifle—is in a good smooth, steadily in- 
creasing pressure until the hammer 
falls. As the sights line up on the tar- 
get, start your trigger squeeze, con- 
tinuing the increasing pressure as long 
as the sights are aligned. As the gun 
starts to move out of alignment, hold 
the pressure until the sights are again 
realigned and then continue the pres- 
sure until the gun goes off. Do not be 
impatient; a steady trigger squeeze is 
the most important phase of marks- 
manship. Jerking the shots off, and 
hoping, is to squander good ammuni- 
tion, which is expensive and a waste 
of your time. It is important that you 
always grip the gun and place the 
finger on the trigger in the same way, 
each time you step up to fire. If you 
vary position, it will take more or less 
pressure to fire the gun; varying your 
grip is like shooting a number of dif- 
ferent guns. 
Firing 

Usually at this point in a course of 
pistol marksmanship the class retires 
to the firing line for dry firing. In all 
types of marksmanship training it is 

(Continued on Next Page) 





NEW LOW-COST 


Here's the perfect training revol- 
ver. Feels, points, fires, and re- 
loads just like your regular service 
weapon. But it’s low in price and 
fires thrifty .22 ammunition — 
shorts, longs, and long rifles — 
with excellent accuracy. Quiet 
report, lack of muzzle blast per- 
mits indoor practice. Simple bul- 
let traps make safe backstops. 

Low costs encourage men to 
practice. This builds the pistol 
proficiency that means high mor- 
ale, safe use of firearms, and 
public confidence in your depart- 
ment. 

Investigate now. Write for vol- 
ume prices and literature on 
would-famous High-Standard 
handguns. 


TRAINING REVOLVER 


HI-STANDARD 
SENTINEL 


mS a THE HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO@P., ' 


HAMDEN -e 
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A. Nipper 8 at twelve o’clock 

B. Nipper 9 at ten o’clock 

C. 7 at six o’clock 

D. Nipper 9 between eight and nine 
o'clock 

E. Nipper 7 at four o’clock 

F. 7 between one and two o'clock 

G. 10 between one and two o’clock 

H. 10 

L Nipper 10 between six and seven 
o'clock 

J. 10 between four and six o’clock 

The term o’clock is sometimes dropped 
in calling shots. Coaches will usual- 
ly call “that’s a nipper 8 at 12” or 
“That’s a ten.” 

Sample target, 10 rounds, 25 yards 
slow fire; to show clock system of 
calling shots. See key for identifica- 
tion of hits. 

Sight pictures for each shot shown on 
the above target; letters identify 
each shot (A thru J) and show cor- 
responding sight picture. 


Weapon-Wise (From Page 26) 
best to use the “coach and pupil” 
method. In this method, which is used 
universally, the coach will always load 
the cylinder or magazine. When using 
the revolver the coach will load two 
cartridges—never more unless told to 
do so by the group’s instructor. Stag- 
ger these two live rounds through the 
six chambers using empties in the 
intervening spaces. Next with the stu- 
dent looking away the coach spins the 
cylinder and closes it into the gun. 
Now neither coach or pupil knows 
when the gun will fire or when the 
hammer will fall on an empty cartridge 
case. 

This is one of the most effective 
methods of determining whether or 
hot a tyro shooter is jerking the trig- 
ser because when the hammer falls on 
an empty chamber any jerk is plain- 
ly visible. This teaches the pupil to 
use the utmost care whenever squeez- 
mg the trigger. Proper alignment of 
the sights will assure you of a good 
shot. 

If you or the class use a semi-auto- 
Matic pistol, the above procedure can 
be altered. The magazine is left in the 
sun and whoever is coaching is handed 
the gun after each shot, or simulated 
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@ amuses: © 
. Let Law and Order be 
your guide to greater 
knowledge of your 
profession 








In these ever changing times men must 
be constantly aware of the new meth- 
Soret eee = , ; ods and equipment which are used in 


shot by the shooter student, who their field of endeavor. Every profes- 
makes certain to keep the muzzle sional man reads the journal of his 
pointed down range toward the tar- profession — Make yours LAW AND 
gets. The coach pulls the slide back ORDER. Send your subscription now! 
and locks it to the rear, then he either 
loads a live round in the chamber or 1 Year — $3.00 
a fired case and releases the slide. The 2 Years — $5.00 
gun is then handed back to the pupil, 
keeping the muzzle toward the tar- Each issue is “ring punched” so it may 
gets at all times. The pupil proceeds be inserted in an ordinary three ring 
not knowing whether there is a live binder. Keep it in your police library 
round in the chamber or not. for reference. 

After sufficient practice of the above 


phase, the group instructor issues five L [AWW] 
rounds to each coach who in turn Alia 14715 BROADWAY 


loads the gun for the pupil using the © PDs NEW YORK 36, 
“staggered” loading system. In this N.Y. 


(Continued on Page 30) 











lhe Finest 
Hand Guns Made 





WILLIAM'S SERVICE DEP’T 


Leading law enforcement groups use the Willioms 
fecilities because the prices are right — delivery is 
prompt and the service department, considered one of 
the finest in America, backs up the equipment. 12,000 
to 15,000 guns are serviced every yeor by the Wil- 
liams experts. 











LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION HOLSTERS - BILLIES 


You can get better ammunition at about one-fifth the 
cost. This means that your department can do five HAND CUFFS 


times the shooting for the same ay hy pend RELOADING EQUIPMENT 
leading some ciek, ot atig nest Sond AND COMPONENTS. - 
SERVICING - REPAIRING 
FREE FOLDER 


SD EAMOUS. Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy today! 





iis WILLIAMS (vy 2c 
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AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS are ignition-engineered AUTO-LITE STA-FUL BATTERIES are proved by a 


to give top performance in the most rugged oper- two-million-mile test to be the finest batteries money 
ations. The complete line includes the Auto-Lite can buy. The Sta-ful extra liquid reserve offers addi- 
Transport Spark Plug with heavier insulator and tional protection for rugged fleet operations. Avail- 
over-sizea electrodes for extra-heavy service . . . and able wet or dry charged, Auto-Lite Sta-ful needs 
the Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Piug with Power Tip water only 's as often. Heavy case construction and 
that gives overhead-valve passenger car engines top fibre-glass separators assure long life in the most 
performance and economy at all speeds. severe service. A full line available in 6 or 12 volts. 





FOR LESS DOWN TIME, LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS, INSIST ON... 


SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES : 
All i 0-Li ' 7 WIRE AND CABLE f 
ORIGINAL ‘ 
® SERVICE PARTS f 


Auto-Lite manufactures over 400 products, including a complete line of Spark Plugs, Batteries, Wire 
and Cable, and Automotive Electrical Systems ... sold throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Standardize on Auto-Lite ! 


ignition-engineered AUTO-LITE electrical equipment gives top engine 
efficiency, Cuts operating costs in many large fleet operations 
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Your fleet’s service performance and your oper- 
ating costs depend on the reliability of your 
vehicles’ starting and ignition systems. For that 
reason you can’t afford to take chances. It pays 


AUTO-LITE ORIGINAL SERVICE PARTS can be 
relied on to give safer, longer performance in the cir- 
cuits designed especially for Auto-Lite equipment. 
Matching Auto-Lite coils, distributors, voltage regu- 
lators, condensers, and contact points will assure 
balanced, full-power performance. You'll like the new 
Auto-Lite simplified numbering system, too, that 
makes parts ordering the simplest in history. 
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to specify the best when new parts are needed. 
Insist on Ignition-Engineered Auto-Lite electrical 
equipment for top performance and long service 
life in the toughest fleet operations. 


AUTO-LITE WIRE AND CABLE is available for all 
cars and trucks. Auto-Lite “Power Line’”’ Battery 
Cables have exclusive “‘Power Line’”’ terminals with 
steel inner core that holds its shape like a vise— 
keeps full contact for full power. Auto-Lite “‘Neo- 
sheath” Spark Plug Wire has highest quality neo- 
prene insulation that resists heat, oil, ozone, and the 
rough treatment of heavy, over-the-road service. 


os 
Oo 


Manager, Fleet Sales 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 














| | 

| | 

Toledo 1, Ohio 

Send now for full information on the new rae full information about the new Auto-Lite National Fleet Accounts 

AUTO-LITE NATIONAL FLEET ACCOUNTS | — | 

! PROGRAM that can mean substantial savings | aan | 
ee 

for you in electrical maintenance costs. | ADDRESS | 

EE ne 
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America’s Foremost 


Smith & Wesson a 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
tanto 


We carry a complete line 
of Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, 
Sirens and equipment you 
need. 





38 Military - Police 
(Square Butt) 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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COMBAT ACTION HOLSTER 


For Peace Officers, Detectives, 
Sheriffs and Guards. 





The Hunter spring belt combat holster is built 
for i conceal t, quick access, and is 
equally efficient for regular or cross-draw work. 
Adjustable spring tension. Cun will not fall out. 
Additional QUICK RELEASE SNAP STRAP posi- 
tively holds gun securely in a scuffle, and yet 
permits a quick draw. 





In Black or Brown. Matching gun Belt if de- 
sired. Sturdily manufactured of Oak tanned sad- 
die leather. When ordering, state make, model, 
caliber and barrel length. Price $5.90 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Weapon-Wise 

phase there is no time limit thereby 
eliminating the urge to hurry. What we 
are trying to accomplish is carefully 
aimed, carefully let off shots—not 
speed. We are not even interested in 
getting the shots in the black; what 
we are striving for is as small a group 
of shots as possible. To do this—you 
must aim properly and squeeze the 
trigger carefully and in the same way 
for each shot. After each pupil has 
fired, both coach and pupil step back 
from the firing line 3 or 4 paces and 
stay there so that the range officer 
will know when the range is clear. 
This should be repeated for each five 
shot string, after pupil firing, and 
when the coach has his turn as pupil. 
This gives each shooter a short rest 
between each five shot string. 

All firing on a range is controlled by 
the range officer. When each coach 
has been issued five rounds of am- 
munition he waits for the command to 
load from the range officer. It is the 
range officer’s duty to make sure that 
the range is clear and that the shoot- 
ers are in position before giving his 
commands. The usual commands are 
as follows: “Load’—the coach loads 
the revolver or magazine. After a suit- 
able interval—“Ready on the right?” 
—a pause to check; “Ready on the 
left?”—a pause to check. If a coach or 
a shooter signals not ready— the 
command, “As you were” is given. 
When said delay has been cleared the 
previous commands of, “Ready on the 
right,” “Ready on the left,” are re- 
peated, followed by—‘All ready on 
the firing line?’ If bobbing targets 
are not being used, the next command 
is “Commence firing.’”’” However when 
bobbing targets are employed, the com- 
mand—“Commence firing,” is replaced 
by the targets facing the shooter. 

During this firing period the instruc- 
tors should watch for incorrect shoot- 
ing procedure as well as unsafe prac- 
tices. It is the job of the instructors 
to correct any and all unsafe acts at 
once. Immediately make corrections,— 
don’t wait and don’t miss one! When 
all the students and coaches have 
stepped back from the firing line, the 
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If your dealer can't supply you 


order from SIGMA ENGINEERING CO. 





(From Page 27) 


range officer’s next command js— 
“Cease firing—unload, cylinders open 
slides back, guns on the table.” Assist. 
ant range officers and _ instructors 
usually check to be sure that this com. 
mand has been obeyed and advise him, 
“All clear,” before the next command 
which in this case is “Change targets” 
At matches it may be, “Score ang 
Paste’”—prepartory to the next String 
“Score and paste and change tar. 
gets’”—for the next relay. 

The last pupil to fire picks up a 
clean target and hangs it in place fo 
firing. Now the former coach takes 
the place of the former pupil who now 
assumes the duties of coach. After 
completion of all firing the instructor 
reviews the targets explaining faults 
that can be noted by size, shape and 
location of the shot groups. 

Calling Your Shots From Sight 

Picture 

It is a good idea to continue the 
“Staggered” load system through any 
course given in basic handgun marks- 
manship. Usually during the first ac- 
tual firing sessions the tyro fails to 
notice exactly how his sight picture 
appeared each time the hammer fell. 
It is important that you now start to 
develop the habit of watching carefully 
for the sight picture just as the ham- 
mer falls and the gun recoil moves 
the gun from the aiming position. 
As you progress it will become less 
difficult to, “call your shots” and be- 
cause of the “staggered’’ load system, 
it will be easy for you to tell just how 
the sight picture appears when the 
hammer falls on an empty chamber 
It will then become less difficult to 
remember how it looks when a cart- 
ridge is actually fired. 

In developing the ability to “call your 
shots,” you can tell just where the 
bullet just fired, is going to hit the 
target. When you can accurately do 
this, it is a major step in the develop- 
ment of your shooting ability. The 
more expert you become, the more ac- 
curate your ability at “calling your 
shots.” To help in calling our shots 
on the target we use the clock sys- 
tem. A clock face is superimposed on 


IMPROVE SCORING 
PROTECT HEARING 


P HEAR VOICE LEVEL SOUNDS 
WITHOUT REMOVING FROM 
EAR 

p} ACCLAIMED BY TOP SHOOTERS 
TINY — COMFORTABLE — 
DURABLE 

> FREE LITERATURE AND MEDICAL 
tele) a 

> 3.95 PAIR—MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

pTHE ONLY MECHANICAL 
HEARING PROTFCTOR 

> NOT AN EAR PLUG q 

DEALERS: Regular trade discounts ang 

display moterial 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE WITH INDUSTRIAL NOISES 


1491 Vine St., Los Angeles, Cabif. 
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the target so that a shot directly above 
the center of the target would be a 
hit at “Twelve o'clock,” one directly 
to the left would be a hit at “Nine 
o'clock,” and so forth around the clock 
face. The distance the bullet hole is 
from the center of the target or bulls- 
eye, is indicated by a combination of 
the clock call and the scoring ring 
where the hit is located. For exam- 
ple a hit at “Twelve o’clock,” in the 
nine ring would be called “Nine at 
twelve,” and so on. 

Illustrated here are a number of 
sight pictures as well as a sample tar- 
get showing five hits with each hit 
called according to the clock system. 
The other illustrations show the sight 
pictures and where the resultant hits 


would be. 


St. Paul Police Pistol Club 
John W. Jesmer, Secretary of the 
St. Paul Police Department’s new Po- 
lice Pistol Club, has been keeping me 
posted on progress of his organization. 
The first issue of the club’s “Shoot 
News,” included a list of the club’s 
officers. LAW AND ORDER congratulates 
Ralph W. Sivald, president; John F. 
Opheim, vice president; John W. Jes- 
mer, secretary; James S. Griffin, treas- 
urer; Robert J. Freischel, executive 
officer; and Robert F. Morehead, ord- 
nance officer. 

The acceptance speech made by of- 
ficer Sivald, the elected president, was 
brief and outlined the aims of the 


club. In part these were his com- 
ments; “We will set up a program of 
instruction on the various phases of 
shooting . . . The purpose of the club 
is to give every member a chance to 
shoot his service weapon as often as 
he chooses and at as low a cost as pos- 
sible. Whether a member wants to be 
a plinker or a competitive shooter is 
purely a matter of individual choice. 
This is your club. All members of the 
police department are invited to join 
the club and thus assure success.” 





Correction Please 
Weapon-Wise April Issue 

The following errors appeared: 
Page 30 The olympic target was 
printed up-side down. Page 32 
Functioning—line seven the sen- 
tence starting with the word Cham- 
bering should have read Chamf/er- 
ing the breech end etc. Page 34 
Bottom picture should read “by 
slightly chamfering the rim or edge”’ 
etc. Not Chambering. 

Note: Chamfering is one of many 
factory operations done during 
manufacturing at High Standard. 
Occasionally a barrel misses this 
step and or not enough chamfer is 
made thus this malfunction occurs, 
this “slight chamfer” is sometimes 
the solution to the problem. 














NEW CATALOG! 


POLICE supplies 


W.S. DARLEY & CO 





108 PAGES 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


Specify your title on your request 


W.S. DARLEY & CO. 


Chicago 12, lil. 




















Semi-Shoulder 
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Holster can be worn on 
lightweight aluminum 
hip plote, or directly 
on your belt without 
hip plate. Made only 
from the finest top 
grain 9/10 oz. black 


shoulder cowhide. 





New Compact Popular Style Holster 





Revolver will not fall out! 
Screw adjustment provides correct tension. 


Write for pamphlets on popular Bucheimer holsters. 


J. M. BUCHEIMER CO. 
Frederick, Maryland 


FUR CAPS 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners,—have your 
Purchasing Department be smart now--to keep men 
warm and comfortable this coming winter,—order 
now for fall delivery at our present low prices! 





Illustrated caps 


Regulation 
Pennsylvaniao— 


Fits compactly into the 


hollow of your side. aine 
Black leather 
Doesn’t hang way down crown 


in your way, or set up Regulation 

high and interfere with —— 
U.S. Park 

your arm. Holster snaps Police, 


Washington, 
right off hip plate. No ey 4 ™ 
Water Repellent 

Navy Poplin 


need to remove hip 


plate when holster is 


not in use. 








This scientifically designed winter headwear is now 
used as regulation headwear in over 350 cities and 
14 states—also many Sheriff's Departments. 





Washington State Police regulation-water repellent 

navy nylon. These caps feature: Waterproof Mouton 

Fur for ear and neck warmer, same front peak; water 

repellent fine poplin or black leather crown. Lining 

Fiber-Temp (Fiberglass), very fine quilted, satin, lighter 

and warmer than wool; beautifully hand finished. 
Official U. S. Border Patrol Headwear 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 


145 West 45th St. 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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i py Day WHEN GuNs were worn as a necessary part 


of a man’s wearing apparel have long since 
passed into the picturesque record of history, but 
“Herb” Irons has vivid memories of gunfights and 
rough times in the Canal Zone. 

He was a young man who was just about to finish 
his enlistment term in the U. S. Army and wondering 
“where he was going”, when he received a letter from 
a former buddy telling him of the wonderful oppor- 
tunity the Canal Zone Police Force offered . . . and at 
$80 a month, the letter said. The excitement and pro- 
spective adventure appealed to this young fellow— 
and at $80 a month—that was a very good salary in 
the year of 1913. He had joined the army, misrepresent- 
ing his age, (he had still a year to go before he reached 
the acceptable age). However—his stint was over and 
now he must make a move. He decided to go to 
Panama and that was when Herbert C. Irons began 
his long career as a law enforcement officer. This was 
44 years ago. 

He spent a year in the Canal Zone and the year was 
filled with adventure. He then came back to the States 
and immediately joined the Pennsylvania State Police. 
In 1914 there were no motor patrols and each Trooper 
was mounted. It was necessary to become on expert 
horseman. 

After a period with the State Troopers, Herb Irons 
was asked to accept a job as Chief of Police of Frank- 
lin, N. J. The town was in a zinc mining area and there 
was a great need for a “strong, tough law enforcement 
officer”. It required an individual, who could command 
the respect of the miners. Herb Irons was just the man 
for the job, for his background in the Canal Zone was 
an experience that was needed. He took the job! In 
his first year as chief, it was necessary to send 32 men 
to State Prison, at Trenton (N. J.). He brought law 
and order to the town and his career was as colorful 
as a western movie. In gathering information about 
our subject, we interviewed other chiefs, who knew 
him in those days. One said, “Many times he was 
forced to mix-it-up with three men twice his size—but 
that never stopped him—he came out on top”. 


When we visited his home, we saw a picture of him 
astride a horse. We asked him about it. 
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Chiefly Chatter 
Herbert C. [rons 


Chief of Police, Franklin, N. J. 


By Lee E. Lawder 


“That was taken in 1915—right here in town”, he 
said, “And that horse—she was a sweetheart. You ought 
to see how she could handle crowds. She would nudge 
them gently with her nose or move them back with her 
rump—never stepped on anyone or hurt them—she did 
a job.” We took the picture and placed it on the table 
beside him. 

In the early days at Franklin, Chief Irons met a 
young lady, whose father was the head of the mines. 
She had moved with her family from Michigan. In 
due time she became Mrs. Irons. The Irons’ have a 
son and a daughter and three grandchildren. We asked 
Mrs. Irons what it was like being married to a Chief 
for all these years. She looked at us and said, “Well 
at least—there has never been a dull moment.” 

The town of Franklin has greatly changed. No longer 
is there any mining activities and it is just another 
rural community, such as we find all over the country. 
The population does not quite reach the 4000 mark 
and there are three men in the police department. 

Chief Irons has also changed and is no longer the 
“ready for trouble” man although even at his age it 
is very unwise to “tangle” with him. He is still very 
much “The Chief”. 

As the Executive Secretary of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, he is one of the busiest 
Chiefs in the state. He seems to have untiring stamina 
for when the Chiefs hold their conference at Spring 
Lake each year, he is everywhere at the same time- 
impossible—but true. He is also an active member of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
he and Mrs. Irons are looking forward to the Con- 
ference in Hawaii this year. 

While we visited with him his doorbell rang and the 
Chief answered it. Before him were two youngsters- 
about 5 or 6 years old. 

“Chief—have you any work for us to do?” the spokes- 
man asked. 

“Gosh—I'm sorry, but there is nothing right now, 
the Chief answered, putting his hand in his pocket 
and bringing forth a coin, “But why don’t you go buy 
some ice cream?” He offered the coin. 

“No thanks—we were looking for work.” 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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‘TWO EXCLUSIVE NEW FEATURES 
MARK RADARSCOPE SPEED METER | 


“Sees” speeders only...ignores non-violators 








































Memory circuit “‘holds’’ speed reading ‘ 


oo 


Now the busy traffic officer is no longer 
a slave to his equipment. Radarscope 
can be set to detect and record every 
vehicle traveling over the speed limit... 





will then ignore slower moving traffic. 
A buzzer sounds when a violation occurs. 
At the officer’s option, the memory cir- 
cuit will hold the speed reading long 
enough to allow accurate reading and to 
note the offender’s license number and 
other pertinent data. Thus the officer 
need not keep his eyes constantly fixed 
on the meter, and is always free to ob- 
serve surrounding conditions. 

There are other important features. 
Radarscope can be instantly set by the 
attending officer to operate for any speed 
limit from 25 to 100 MPH. It is easier 
to use than a television set. Constant 











Officer remains seated at wheel 
..ready for instant pursuit... 
while observing Radarscope Re- 


suite Cates tintin Gaiters Watt ke accuracy is readily maintained by 


built-in crystal calibration (another 
Admiral exclusive). The equipment is 
compact, lightweight, exceptionally rug- 
ged and reliable. Mail coupon for tech- 
nical data. 


mounted in car trunk or on bed 
of station wagon. Graphic 
Recorder in picture is optional 


extra equipment. 










> \4 In two minutes time Radar- peewee ooosoooocorssssssses=s== 
¥ scope can be set up on tripod : 
: a ail ve poe | Admiral Corporation 
hte panel nag Rs y — | SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
operation. It can also be se- | 3800 Cortland St., 
cured to overpass rail or Chicago 47, Illinois 
vard-rail post. r : 
° ° 1 Gentlemen: Please send specifications and 
; technical data on Radarscope. 
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- Admiral —_ 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


Law a 


Forcing Door Open 

Defendant was convicted of operat- 
ing a lottery and possessing numbers 
slips in the District of Columbia. On 
appeal, it was contended that the 
search warrant was illegally executed 
because the officer, upon receiving no 
response to his knocking, forced the 
door open without first giving notice 
of his authority or purpose, as required 
by the federal code. 

The transcript of the record, in part, 
States: 

“Q. All right, sir. Now what hap- 
pened when you and Corporal Nielson 
arrived at these premises? A. Corporal 
Nielson knocked on the front door, 
one or two times. We did not receive 
any reply and I instructed Corporal 
Nielson to break the door open. 

“Q. How was it broken open, sir? 
A. He pushed the door with the back 
of his hand, and the door flew open. 

“Q. And you walked up to the door 
at 2126 10th Street, and what did you 
do, if anything, sir? A. I instructed 
Corporal Nielson to knock on the door. 

“Q. Did he? A. He did. 


“Q. What A. No one 
answered. 

“Q. Is that all that was said be- 
tween you and Corporal Nielson? A. 
I told him to break the door open.” 

The United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, held the 
entry to be unlawful and the evidence 
inadmissible. (However it affirmed ali 
but one of eleven convictions because 
of other legally seized evidence). 

“When an officer, in the execution 
of a writ, finds an outer door or win- 
dow ajar, but not sufficiently so to 
admit him, he may open the door or 
window, provided he does not find it 
obstructed, but if it is fastened or 
obstructed so as to require force to 
overcome the obstruction, he may not 
use such force, for such an entrance 
would constitute a breaking. 

“He may enter either an open outer 
door or window, provided it can be 
accomplished without committing a 
breach of the peace; he may then, after 
request and refusal, break open any 
inner doors belonging to the def2ndant, 
in order to take the goods.” 


happened? 
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Evidence OF Silence 

Defendant was indicted for ¢op. 
spiracy to make book upon the mp. 
ning of horses. A co-defendant pleade; 
guilty and testified on behalf of th 
State. Upon appeal from his convie. 
tion, the defendant maintained tha 
the trial court erred in admitting eyj. 
dence as to his silence in the fact oj 
accusatory statements. 

The following extract comes fron 
the testimony of Detective Spahr: 

“Q. Now, detective, subsequent; 
did you have occasion subsequent t 
the examination in Palka’s Tavern 
did you have occasion to speak with 
the defendant Kobylarz? A. I did 

“Q. When and where? A. That after. 
noon in the Bergen County Prosecu- 
tor’s Office. 

“Q. What, if anything did the de- 
fendant Kobylarz say to you at that 


time? A. He gave me his name anc 
address. 
“Q@. Was he confronted with M 


Bednarski at that time? A. He was 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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| 
| THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 





| CLEAR-VUE makes one-man police cars 
safe and practical. 


George F. Cake Cr 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Dept. B - P.O. Box 649 - Berkeley, Calif. 
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DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 


THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 
is the only shield that: 


protects police drivers from all types 
of assault from back-seat prisoners 


avoids the “bird cage”’ look of | 
restraint vehicles | 
provides ample fron?-seat head room | 


allows unobstructed, undistorted 
rear-view vision 


is made of the same durable 
Plexiglas used in planes 


is curved for maximum tensile 
strength 









Price: 


$82.50 


F.O.B. 
Berkeley 
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WANTED 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
POLICE ASSOCIATION 
WANTS YOU 




















THE NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA... 

an exclusive, non-profit organization for professional policemen, offering a 
tremendous program of benefits to its members . . . A $500 accidental death 
or dismemberment policy with 24 hour coverage, on or off duty... 

A nationwide membership card and decal that instantly identifies you as a 

a police officer, even when off duty .. . A free subscription to ‘‘Law and Order” 
magazine . . . An annual list of U. S. hotels and motels giving a 10% discount to members. 
OUR PURPOSE ... A hard-hitting, progressive program, designed through legislative efforts, 
to increase public support for a just and standard pay for all law enforcement officers... 

to promote and establish the importance of law enforcement as a profession . . . to increase 
the police officer's prestige in his own community. 

YEARLY MEMBERSHIP — $5.00. 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Please Print) 


Name reer 2 Birth Occupation 
Home Address — er: A ————- Zone State 
Iam a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 
Employer a ext aekdapadain __ Position Badge No. (if any) 
Business Address Dist. City/or/Town State 
Beneficiary Relationship —___ _____ Immediate Superior’s Name 


— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States cf America. Further, 
that I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully under- 
stand that I must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership and I agree to the 
provisions concerning the misuse of the card and decal. As a condition of membership application processing, I 
hereby agree to abide by all of the said rules, regulations, articles of incorporation, and by-laws existing at the 


time of my membership. 


Recommended B ; pak eee 
, Signature of Applicant 


Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
IMPORTANT — ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 
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The Lau Enforcement Digest 


Gerald S. Arenberg 


Executive Secretary 





_ UNITED STATES BORDER PATROL 
was established in June 1924 to detect 
and prevent the smuggling and unlaw- 
ful entry of aliens across the land 


boundaries. The following year its 
activities were extended to include the 
Florida and Gulf coasts. As every 
person who crosses the borders must 
be examined to determine alienage, 
violators of customs and other laws 
are often encountered and dealt with. 

The basic Border Patrol operation 
is river or line watch. The boundaries 
are watched, night and day, at points 
where aliens most frequently attempt 
to enter illegally. Line watch is main- 
tained from places of concealment; 
by scouting afoot, and by using obser- 
vation towers, “high points” and air- 
planes from which patrol cars or jeeps 
are directed to apprehend the border 
violator. 

Because it is impossible with the 
small force available to cover every 
possible crossing place, “sign-cutting” 
is used extensively. This means the 
searching for tracks of illegal crossers 
and tracking them down. Sign-cutting 
accounts for a large proportion of ap- 
prehensions on the Mexican border. 
The work is performed using all types 
of equipment, even airplanes, depend- 
ing on the terrain. Border violators 
have been trailed many miles and 
their arrest several days after entry, 
is not an uncommon occurrence. 

Railroad, bus and airplane terminals, 
yards and docks are inspected fre- 
quently. Motor vehicles, boats, trains 
and airplanes are searched to find 
aliens and smugglers who attempt to 
leave the border area. Farms and 
ranches in the border area are fre- 
quently checked—often with the as- 
sistance of an airplane from which 
patrol cars are directed to groups of 
workers. 

The Border Patrol is organized in 
such a manner that a force may be 
detached from its sector and dis- 
patched to other locations in short 
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order. This Special Mobile Force is 
an integral part of the organization 
and is composed of twelve man units, 
each completely equipped and trained 
to operate independently or to bolster 
another sector. Using this principle,— 


changing conditions. 

Assignments may involve exposure 
to severe climatic conditions and ex. 
treme temperatures. The duties are 
arduous, with a great deal of night 
work required. Border Patrolmen make 








The United States Border Patrol 


by Paul K. Crosby, Assistant Chief of Border Patrol 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 





most efficient use of manpower and 
equipment is effected. The Special Mo- 
bile Force is also used to sweep interior 
areas when information indicates a 
concentration of illegal aliens. 

Border patrol officers are trained 
to seek out items of alien information 
from all sources which may be used 
in their own sector, or anywhere else. 
This information is relayed to the 
proper office where it is acted upon. 
Border violators already here are thus 
located, patterns of alien travel de- 
termined and trends of illegal move- 
ment detected in advance. 

Liaison is maintained with all other 
law enforcement and welfare agencies 
and co-operation has proven to be of 
mutual benefit. Border Patrol officers 
assist other agencies in the appre- 
hension of criminal and _ fugitives 
from justice and the other agencies 
realize that crimes attributable to the 
border violator are completely out of 
proportion to actual numbers. 

The alien who violates our border 
is breaking the laws of this country 
and of his own. Having broken one 
law, it is easier for him to break an- 
other. More than half of those now 
being arrested have prior criminal 
records—one in six for other crimes 
ranging from petty theft to rape, rob- 
bery and even murder. Nearly three- 
fourths of the so-called repeaters, 
have been repeaters before and half 
of them have resorted to the use 
of assumed names to avoid de- 
tection. Removal of the border violator 
from many areas has been followed 
by a reduction in crime and reduced 
demands on welfare agencies. 

The nature of the work makes it 
impossible to maintain regular sched- 
ules, and the hours of duty are ir- 
regular. Emergencies frequently keep 
officers on duty for extended periods. 
Patrol officers are subject to call at all 
hours and may be detailed away from 
their stations for weeks at a time. They 
may be transferred to any part of the 
United States at any time to meet 


numerous arrests of dangerous crimi- 
nals. They may be subjected to extreme 
physical danger. Encounters with 
armed law violators are not infrequent 
In addition, many stations are located 
in small communities often remote 
from many conveniences of modern 
living. 

Positions are subject to Civil Service 
rules and regulations, and information 
concerning applications is available a 
any post office. Applicants must be 
United States citizens or nationals 
be at least 5’ 8”; weigh at leasi 140 
pounds, and have good vision and 
hearing. After passing a written ex- 
amination and an oral interview, they 
undergo rigid physical examinations 
In addition, a thorough investigation is 
made to determine their honesty, loyal- 
ty and general character. 

Appointees receive career—condi- 
tional appointments. Following an ini- 
tial training period of approximately 
three months at the Border Patrol 
Academy at El Paso, Texas, they are 
assigned to a sector on the Mexican 
border. During their probationary 
period of one year, they work with 
seasoned officers and participate in 
further training. Officers with whom 
they are assigned make periodic prog- 
ress reports, which are considered by 
a board of supervisory officers twice 
during the probationary year, when 
they are given written and oral ex- 
aminations in immigration law and 
related subjects and the Spanish lan- 
guage. At the end of one year’s satis- 
factory service they are automatically 
promoted to the journeyman grade of 
Patrol Inspector. 

Qualifications for further promotion 
are determined by Service Officer Se- 
lection Boards. Officers may be pro- 
moted to supervisory positions in the 
patrol, or to a number of other pO 
sitions in the Service such as Investl- 
gator and Immigrant Inspector. 

Patrol Inspectors have all the rights 
and privileges accorded under Civ! 
Service. 
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POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
WORN FROM COAST TO COAST 
Write Today For Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
21 Edinboro St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Est. 1895 





1000 RELOADS 
PER HOUR 


ATTENTION: Users of 
the Star Reloader. 
Installation of the “HULME AUTOMATIC 
CASE FEEDER” on your Star Reloader will 


increase reloads by 100% for .38 and .45 
calibers. Easily self-instalied. 


15-Day Trial $29 50 


Hulme Firearm Company 
140 Miriam Street, Daly City, California 


4 generations of hand @un owners 
Each holster individually hand 
molded over an exact form of gun 
it is designed to carry and protect 


No. 122L8 
$9.50 pp 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
CUSTOM-MADE LAWRENCE 
HOLSTERS. Over 100 styles to 










HOLSTERS 
ot your 


choose from. Also rifle scab DEALER 
bards; cartridge belts, slides, 
cases ; rifle slings, We stern belts 











Write for FREE Catalog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. ro-rt0ne. ove 
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POLICE EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive Distributors 





S408 mart 





Hi-Standard——Colt—Smith &G Wesson 


We take your old guns in trade! 
Free Police Catalog 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON AVENUE 
YONKERS, N. Y. YOnkers 5-3600 








B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 
B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 





POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 


(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





e@ Interchangeable Crowns, Colors & White 
@ Usable All Seasons @ Can Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR &G COMPANY 


40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Liberal Trade-In Allowances 
on your old sirens 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE 
NATION 
on new sirens and 
Beacon Ray Lights 


(Still have a few used sirens left) 


Edwin R. Jenny 


Distributor for Leading Brands 
of New Sirens and Lights 


2024 Heitman St., Fort Meyers, Fla. 
Phone EDison 4-2742 
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— 
“Ten Twenty-Six” 


(The New Hampshire State Police Code for) 


RECOVERING A BODY AFTER DROWNING 
by Clifton F. Hildreth 


This pocket-size booklet gives a step-by-step 
Procedure for the grim task of recovering a 
bedy after drowning. Originally published in 
LAW AND ORDER, july 1953, 


Qvailable at 50¢ each. 


re-prints are 


LAW AND ORDER 
1475 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Buy 
“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 


AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 
Our Gvarantee: If You Break It, 
Return it For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
RICHARDS CO. P.O. Box 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 
and Distributor 
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DIVING 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 






New catalog lists surplus bor 
gains in diving equipment. Com 
plete gear for commercial oper- 
ators and construction work 
NEW deep-woter and shaliow- 
water gear Compressors, Tele- 
phones, Lungs, etc 

Immediate shipment from our 

large stocks 
Complete catalog on request. 


M & E MARINE SUPPLY co. 


P. O. Box 601- Camden 1, N. J., U.S.A 
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An In-Service Training by Richard O. Arther and 


Feature 


Rudolph R. Caputo 


Chapter V (Part I1)—Interrogating the Cool Customer 


Epiror’s Note: Because of space limitations we were 
not able to complete chapter V in our last issue. Here 
is the conclusion of this chapter. 


3. Direct Accusation Approach 


. = THERE ARE FACTs or information indicating that 
suspect is implicated in a crime, the interrogator has 
a great advantage. The more knowledge and _ facts 
the interrogator has implicating the suspect, the easier 
it is for the interrogator to get a confession. 

The cool customer is the most challenging type of 
suspect. The direct accusation approach is usually 
called for when you are interrogating such a suspect. 
Of course, along with this approach, the interrogator 
can use one or more of the other approaches described 
in this chapter. 

With the direct accusation approach you normally 
make the accusation right at the beginning of the in- 
terrogation. For example, in a robbery-murder case, 
“Joe, I am Mr, ————— . You didn’t mean to shoot that 
grocer, or did you?” (Pause for an acknowledgement 
that “I didn’t mean to.” ) 

If you see by his facial expression and gestures that 
he is going to deny doing it, quickly say before he can 
deny it, “We know you did it, there is no question about 
that. I think you didn’t mean to shoot him, I think that 
it was just an accident. It was an accident, wasn't it? 
Or did you mean to shoot him?” 

The interrogator says this in a matter-of-fact tone 
of voice, yet, he does not permit the suspect to get in 
any claims that he isn’t involved. Thus, the interrogator 
usually says this at a faster rate than he ordinarily 
uses when talking. 

Or, the interrogator can open the interrogation by 
saying, “How many other people have you shot besides 
that grocer last week, 8 or 10 others?” Or, “How many 
other stick-ups have you done besides the grocery store 
last week, about 35?” 

The element of surprise, plus the interrogator indi- 
cating that the present crime is already proven and he 
is just interested in “pinning” other crimes on the sus- 
pect, will often lead to quick admissions. Sometimes it 
will be, “That’s the only time (I have used a gun),” 
or, “I just did two jobs before this (robbery ).” The 
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suspect gives such an admission from a_ defensive 
mental reaction to the interrogator’s question, rather 
than from logical thinking. 

Whenever utilizing this direct accusation approach, 
verify beforehand as much as possible the accuracy of 
any information you have. The reason for evaluating the 
information is obvious. In the event the interrogator 
makes a positive accusation, e. g., “We know you were 
in on that Aichele 5 & 10 cent store stick-up,” which 
the cool customer knows to be false, the prospects of 
getting an admission of any wrongdoing are greatly 


lessened. 


4. Accomplice Approach 

This approach is extremely effective. It is based upon 
two principles. First, whenever two or more persons 
are involved in a crime, each is afraid the other will 
“talk.” Second, each is afraid that when the other does 
talk, that person will escape punishment or will be 
given a “break,” while he, this suspect, will get all 
the blame. 

As is true with almost all fears a suspect has, the in- 
terrogator should exploit them to his advantage. When 
having in custody two or more men on the same crime, 
separate them and tell each: 

“Harry, you know that Tom (Harry’s alleged part- 
ner) is smart enough to know that we have you two 
cold on this thing. There is no question about that. 
And, there is no question that he is going to crack and 
you, especially you, should know that. He is going to 
talk, and he is going to leave you holding the bag. 

Harry, is that what you want—to be left holding the 
bag while he gets out from under it? 

Harry, every time, I never see it fail, when we get 
two or more men in a deal, one of them ends up spilling 
everything. 

I also know that just about everytime when the first 
guy talks, he says it was the other guy’s idea, it was 
not his idea; it was the other guy who did the planning, 
he himself did not make any plans; it was the other 
guy who (stole the car, used the gun, or mention some 
serious point concerning the crime), it was not him; 
it was the other guy who (hid the money or got most ol 
the money ), it was not him; etc., etc., ete. 

Harry, Tom is the type that would throw all the 
blame on you. It that what you want? 

Then, when you decide to tell the truth, no one is 
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sing to believe you when you say Tom is just as re- 
sponsible is you are. And, everyone will just laugh at 
, when you claim that it wasn’t you but Tom who 





you 
istole the car, used the gun, etc. ). 





You know why no one will believe you? Because Tom 
talked first, and everybody will figure you are just 
trving to weasel out of it, especially since you had a 
chance to tell me the truth now and you didn't. They 
will figure you're just trying to make things easier for 
vourself when you say Tom is not telling the truth. 





If you ever want to be believed you must be the first 
to talk. You know how foolish it is to kid yourself that 
Tom isnt going to spill and let you take all the 
blame. 

Harry, whose idea was it—yours or Tom’s?” 

Such a constant hammering at the suspect's fears 
will almost always cause at least one of the conspira- 
tors to confess. Naturally, the more conspirators you 
have in custody, the better chance you have of one 
of them confessing. 

When you have more than one suspect, try to keep 
them apart from the time of apprehension until a con- 
fession is gained. If it is impossible to keep them sepa- 
rted, which usually occurs if arrested together, it 
should be standard procedure for the arresting officers 
to keep the suspects from talking to each other and 
separate them when they get to the station house. 


This will prevent the suspects from figuring out or 





reviewing alibis and also prevent them from reassuring 
each other that no one will confess. 

If another qualified interrogator is available, he 
should start questioning one suspect while you take the 
other one into a different room. Both of you should use 
the above approach. Often you have to keep repeating 
it over and over for at least one hour, but usually one 
will break. 

It is interesting to note that a suspect will often take 
a cue from you and throw all the blame on his partner. 
Occasionally you will get confessions from two sus- 
pects in which both admit participating in the crime, 
but each puts all the blame on the other, such as, it 
was the other one who used the gun. Naturally, some- 
one is lying, but both confessions are admissible. 


5. Blame Approach 

If the crime indicates poor planning and/or clumsy 
operation, especially on the part of an accomplice, the 
interrogator can state: 

“I know (I have heard) how smart you have worked 
in the past. How could anyone make an obvious mis- 
take that even a 10 year old kid wouldn't make (If 
it is obvious, relate what the mistake is. ) 

That partner of yours doesn’t know when to come 
in out of the rain, that’s why I figure you were the real 
brains behind this. 

Why, if it wasn’t for that stupid guy, I'll bet every- 
thing would have gone O.K., and we never would have 
figured out who did it. It was your partner who made 
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this foolish mistake, wasn’t it? I don’t think it was you, 
it was him, right?” 
6. Pride Approach 

Pride in committing the crime may get the egotisti- 
cal cool customer talking in order for him to claim 
credit. 

A. If one-man crime: “You know, I’ve been around 
a long time. This is one of the smartest operations | 
have ever seen. (More talk on how wonderfully the 
crime was executed, or how daring the man was who 
did it, ete.) It took brains to figure this one out. When 
did you first get the idea?” 

B. If 


smooth operation. I have seen lots of men try to ac- 


others are involved: “Gee, this was sure a 
complish this, but they always mess it up. This was real- 
ly done with finesse. 

Ml bet you planned this, who else but a clever guy 
like you could have pulled it off? When did you first 
decide to do this job?” 

The authors have found this approach especially 
effective when interrogating a stupid suspect who has 
been looked down upon by his confederates. This pos- 
sibly has been his very first chance in years to show 
anyone that he has “brains.” 

7. Degrading Approach 

This approach is also used on the egotistical suspect, 

especially when you are positive that he was the 


“brains” behind the crime. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Helicopter 


saving of a life, in pulling an uncon- 
scious pilot from an aircraft before it 
sank to the bottom of the waters sur- 
rounding the field. Fortunately on this 
occasion, the Naval Reserve pilot was 
able to get his engine going again and 
use power in making his landing. 

We stood by until the tower cleared 
the field for normal operation again 
and then Sgt. Behrens and Patrolman 
Manee secured the Bell 47-DI and 
moved over to the department’s newest 
helicopter, a Bell Ranger 47-J. Behrens 
who is a certified CAA instructor was 
checking out Manee in this new model. 
The Ranger is a larger aircraft in 
which the pilot sits forward in the 
cabin and three passengers sit, sids 
by side, in back of him. Each pilot of 
the bureau is being trained in the 
new 47-J and when this story appears 
in Law AND OrpDER the entire group will 
be able to handle the new Bell. 

In the office in the hangar, Lt. 
Johnston regaled us with hair-raising 
emergencies in which the helicopter 
played the starring role. A workman 
was injured on one of the Gothic spires 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. Because of the nature of the in- 
jury it was impossible to move the 
man down through the big construc- 
tion towers hemming the roof. A police 
helicopter responded to this emergency 
and provided a flying stretcher for the 
injured steeplejack. The pilot on find- 
ing that there was no place to land on 
the roof because of the construction 
scaffolding, edged into the roof and 


(From Page 12) 


set down on the parapet, balancing 
the ‘copter with its rotors. With the 
rotor blades just missing the steeple 
by inches, the co-pilot was able to 
lift the injured worker from the scaf- 
fold onto one of the pontoon stretchers. 
The helicopter then gently backed 
away from the building and dropped 
to the ground and transferred the man 
to a waiting ambulance. 

The list of similar deeds performed 
by the Aviation Bureau is long and 
dramatic, with the saving of lives a 
matter of routine operation. They have 
aided in the capture of escaped con- 
victs from the prison on Riker’s Island; 
rescued boys on rafts being swept out 
to sea, and taken marooned fishermen 
off of jetties with the rising sea lap- 
ping at their legs. 

We asked about limitations and were 
told that normally there are no flights 
after dark, and patrols are cancelled 
due to high wind (over 35 mph) or 
poor visibility. “But,” said Lt. John- 
ston, “We will go out under any con- 
ditions,—wind, rain, at night, or in 
fog.—we have no limitations. We will 
respond under any conditions if called. 
We may have to fly five feet off of the 
ground and follow a parkway, but we 
will respond. We have received from 
fifteen to twenty citations in the last 
seven years for service.” 

In order to perform such service the 
Aviation Bureau’s aircraft numbers 
three Bell 47-J Rangers and two Bell 
47-DI’s. It is hoped that operation 
will be standardized on the newer and 
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more efficient Rangers. The Rangers 
which have just been delivered, wil] , 
completely equipped with litters, hoists 
and radio. The radio equipment yj 
consist of an ARC R-19 VHF receive, 
ARC T-20 transmitter; A-1» antenna 
and a C-56 control unit. This equip. 
ment will permit two-way VHP com- 
munication with whistle-stop tunip. 
in eleven frequencies. This radio geg, 
was chosen for its extreme reliability 
The current equipment in the three 
helicopters has served five years with. 
out requiring a tube change or adjust. 
ment. 

Because the equipment must 
called into operation at any time and 
under the most adverse weather cop. 
ditions, the bureau has standardized 
the battery needs required for helj- 
copters. In switching from regula 
type batteries to Nickel Cadmium type 
batteries——the weight was reduced 
from 80 pounds to 10 or 30 pounds de. 
pending upon the type. This saving 
of pounds allows for additional carry. 
ing capacity elsewhere. Quite often the 
bureau tries out a new product on a 
test basis, as the gasoline additive 
TCP, made by the Shell Oil Company 
For five years TCP has been added 
to the aviation high octane gasoline 
used and has been found to be quite 
beneficial to spark plug performance 


increasing the normal life several 
times, thereby resulting in reduced 
maintenance costs. 

In lieu of maintenance, we asked 


about the economy of operating two 
different model helicopters. Lt. John- 
ston replied that 75% of the parts of 
the Bell 47-D and 47-J are interchange. 
able and their present supply of spare 
parts plus the parts purchased with 
the new helicopters would find the 
bureau in excellent condition for main- 
taining the aircraft. In purchasing the 
three new Bell Rangers, Lt. Johnston 
said that they traded in their older 
models, much as you or I would trade 
in last year’s car for a new model 
getting a much better price. 

We wondered what other functions 
the bureau might perform aside from 
those already indicated and routine 
patrol. The following list of investiga- 
tions and missions made us fully aware 
of the usefulness of the helicopter in 
protecting the citizen, and making it 
an invaluable piece of law enforcement 
equipment. 


Low flying complaints 57 
Forced landings . 
Crashes or crash landings 


Photography flights 35 
Traffic surveys 24 
Searcn for missing boats 15 
Injury flights : 
Body recovery 15 
Storm warnings . 
Boats interfering with bathers 10 


Banner towing aircraft 
Submersion search 

Search for escaped convicts 
Stolen boats 
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Equip all Patrol Cars with 
Scott DEMAND INHALATORS 


@ The police are the first to arrive on the scene of most accidents. When they 
are equipped to administer oxygen while waiting for the ambulance, more 
lives will be saved and more victims helped. 
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The Scott Demand Inhalator is designed specifically for this type of service 
It can be put into operation in seconds. It is simple to operate. Just turn on the 
valve and begin the oxygen treatment. No special training is required. Oxygen 
flows only at the rate required by the patient. 


Take steps now to add this life 
saving service, You'll be sur- 
prised how little it costs. Write 
for complete information or 
contact your nearest Scott 
Distributor. 


Right: Scott Special Police Model 
B inhalator for emergency use, 
including carrying case. 
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SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


8315 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N. Y. 
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| and recovery of drowning persons and 


| Game Commission will also recover 
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Florida Officers Get 
Air Lung Training 


Something new in law enforcement 
has been initiated by the Florida De- 
partment of Public Safety and the 










Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 
Eighteen officers of the two depart- 


air lung diving and underwater res- 
cue work given by members of the 
staff of Florida’s Silver Springs. They 
will use their training for the rescue 


ments have just completed a course in 


the recovery of evidence dumped over- 
board by hunters and fishermen, who 
have exceeded their bag limits. The 


and destroy illegal traps and nets 
from the State’s streams and lakes. 
While air lung diving is not general- 
ly permitted in Silver Springs, the 
management made an exception in 
this case and conducted the schoo] at 
no cost to the state, as a public serv- 





ice. 

As far as can be learned, this is 
the first time a course of this kind has 
been conducted for law enforcement j 
officers. 








WANTED 


We want you to send us that story 
about your youth program. Remem- 
ber the $25 “reward” and the pos- 
sibility that it will win the LAW 
AND ORDER Youth Award. Write 
right now. 
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Accuracy in Measurements 


By P. W. King, President Rolatape, Inc. 


A, IMPORTANT PART Of police work is 
investigating accidents. This has be- 
come a science ail of its own and re- 
quires study and practice to be able 
to do the job well. 

Measurements and diagrams play 
the important part. Mistakes, omis- 
sions or relying on memory are quick- 
ly discredited. Probably the hardest 
measurements to take concern loca- 
tions and not damage to the vehicles. 

Most accidents require only a field 
sketch and this must be a good one. 
The main purpose of a field sketch is 
to clearly record the measurements. 
They are generally drawn to a scale 
of about 10 feet to an inch for cities, 
and 20 feet to an inch for rural acci- 
dents. 

For accidents that are taken to court, 
a scale diagram or even a court exhibit 
diagram is sometimes required. Both 
of these can be taken from the original 


field sketch, if you have made an ac- 
curate sketch. The main purpose of 
the scaled diagram is a basic and 
necessary purpose one—to help an- 
alyze the accident. Much can depend 
on the accuracy of this diagram in a 
hard fought court case. 

The equipment needed to investigate 
accidents can be relatively simple. A 
clipboard, paper, pencil, crayon (pref- 
erably yellow), ruler and a tape are 
the ordinary tools used. 

There are special tools that are used 
by investigators to help them with 
their work, so they may do the job 
more accurately, faster and with more 
safety. One of these tools is a Rolatape 
measuring wheel. This measuring 
wheel takes measurements with more 
speed and safety. This factor is es- 
pecially important to the investigator, 
where traffic is heavy and fast, be- 
cause one man can measure as fast 





for over 50 Years! 











BUY NOW AND SAVE! 


Our Supply is Limited . 
© New York City Style Trousers — 
50% Dacron — 50% Wool 
Cool — Comfortable — Durable 
(Actual value is $16.95) 
© 16 OZ. — 100% Wool Serge priced at 
(Actual value is $18.95) 


You can be sure of QUALITY when you buy from 
CLEARY — a Landmark name in the Uniform Business 


e Send us your specifications — we will be glad to quote 
prices and send you swatches. 


CLEARY UNIFORM CO., INC. 


144 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Telephone: Triangle 5-0392, 5-0393 


$11.95 
$13.95 
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as he can walk and also watch traffic 
at the same time. Rolatape is remark- 
ably easy to operate,—the operator 
simply extends the handle, sets the 
counter at zero and starts walking. 
Distance covered is visible at all times. 
More protection is offered the police- 
man by the traffic white finish, which 
is readily visible even at night. 

Rolatape can aid the investigator 
in his need for accuracy. Obstructions 
and curves are a difficult handicap to 
measurement, but not with the meas- 
uring wheel. It has often been said 
Rolatape is a miracle of measuring, 
and it is engineered to help police 
accuracy. 


Free Booklet On Oxygen 

A new 36 page booklet entitled “Oxy- 
gen and Man” is made available by 
The Cycle-Flo Company, 986 Bridge- 
port Ave., Milford, Conn. This interest- 
ing booklet gives a basic understanding 
of how and why man breathes. It 
covers such subjects as normal oxygen 
needs, resuscitation, inhalation, toxic 
breathing problems and _ protective 
breathing apparatus. Written in lay- 

(Continued on Page 48) 





Acclaimed the fin 
est! It’s loaded 
with practical “Job 
tested” features for 
smooth profession 
al performance! 
Moderate price! 


Complete Outfit 
Includes: 
®* REMBRANDT 
CAMERA with Slid 
ing Carriage 
makes 2 Pictures 
on 4x5" film! 


®Top Quolity Lens 
ond Shutter for 
sharp identification 
pictures! 


@ Flexible Spot 
lighting on sturdy 
odjustable stand 
3 Double Film Hold. 
ers and accessories 
Outfit complete 
“ready to work’ 
@Reploce your old for you! 
style small image 
outfit 


Write for catalog 
sheet of B&J's 
Police Photo Tools 






about Bay, 
ay- “As-You.Go’ 
RENTAL Plan 










BURKE & JAMES, INC 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4, Illinois 
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New Spark-O-Matic Plugs 

A new spark plug which the manu- 
facturer guarantees to outlast and out- 
perform any other competitive plug 





introduced by Spark-O- 


been 
Matic, 255 Park Ave., Midland Park, 
N. J. 

Instead of ordinary one-lane firing, 
there is a hotter, super-powerful spark 


has 


in rapid 360° rotation. Normal heat 
erosion is spread around the entire 
circle and reduced because literally 
hundreds of firing points share the 
load. Oscilloscope tests, the manu- 
facturer reports have proved that 
Spark-O-Matics do have the most per- 


fect, life-long firing pattern of any 
plugs. 
A special Hi-compression, slotted 


electrode design gives new, double 
self-cleaning action that ends mis- 
firing, fouling, power loss, and re- 


BADGES 
of authority 











DESIGNED WITH DISTINCTION 


EXECUTED IN METALS OF 
TIMELESS BEAUTY... WORN 
WITH HONOR AND RESPECT 


Descriptive catalog free on request 


Everson-Ross 


88 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N..Y 
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sults in a steadier, more powerful 
sparking over a longer life span. 

For further information circle +394 
on Readers Service Card. 


Aluminum Bowl and Toilet 
Institution and local police officials 





have been quick to recognize the value 
of the new toilet fixtures made of alu- 
minum. It has always been a problem 
to protect brittle porcelain basins and 
fixtures against the mischievous van- 


dalism of prisoners. The Aluminum 
Plumbing Fixture Corp., 1485 Bay 
Shore Blvd., San Francisco, California, 
now has the answer. The latest in 
the line is a combination washbowl 
and toilet in one piece. It is practi- 
cally indestructible, easy to install and 
requires only 1/3 the amount of space 
usually needed. It saves the cost of 
piping for one fixture out of two, be- 
cause of the combination toilet and 
bowl. 

Write to the manufacturer for a 
descriptive booklet or circle +395 on 
your Readers Service Card. 





“According to Law — (Page 34) 

“Q. And at that time in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Kobylarz, did Bednarski 
state this particular operation—the 
facts concerning the same as testified 
to here earlier? 

“Mr. Selser: I object to it. 

“The Court: I will allow it. A. He 
did sir. 

“Q. Did Mr. Kobylarz either admit 
or deny at that time— 

“Mr. Selser: If the Court please, I 
object. 

“The Court: Objection sustained. 

“What did Mr. Kobylarz say? 

“The Witness: Mr. Kobylarz refused 
to give any answer whatsoever, sir.” 

The Superior Court of New Jersey, 
noting that there exists a recogniz- 
able conflict of judicial opinion on the 
subject, held that evidence of the de- 





fendant’s silence is not necessarily t) 
be excluded merely because at th 
time he was confronted with the g. 
cusative statement, he was, as perhaps 
in this instance, in the custody 9 
police officers. 

“To constitute proof of an admis. 
sion by silence, it must be disclosed 
evidence (1) that the statement wa 
extra-judicial; (2) that it was ip. 
criminatory or accusative in impor 
(3) that it was one to which an jp. 
nocent man would in the situatioy 
and surrounding circumstances natyr. 
ally respond. (4) that it was uttered 
in the presence and the hearing of the 
accused. (5) that he was capable of 
understanding the incriminatory 
meaning of the statement; and (¢ 
that he was at liberty to deny or reply 
thereto.” 





a 
When corresponding with our 
advertisers mention you saw it 
in LAW AND ORDER. It helps 


us and makes them happy. 
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TWO TROUSER 
UNIFORMS 
$59.95 


Neatly Styled handsomely 
tailored. All wool Serge. 
15-15 Y% oz. Police Blue. 








UNIFORM 
COAT 


@ Any State or City 
Seal Buttons 


@ 2 Inside Pockets 
@ Rayon Satin Lined 





UNIFORM TROUSERS 


(2 prs. to every Uniform Set) 
@ Boat Drill Pocketing 

@ Two Billy Pockets 

@ Zipper Fly 

@ Low Watch Pocket 
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65 STATE HIGHWAY 17, 
PARAMUS, N. J. 
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... That’s all you need to assemble and 
disassemble a MARK-TIME Parking Meter. 


Five expertly engineered units fit together /ike a glove for fast, 
easy assembly and “take-apart” of this manually operated 
meter . . . another exclusive “MARK-TIME” feature. 


Because of the MARK-TIME design with its sealed timing 
mechanism and “no clockwork,” on-the-job maintenance is 
greatly minimized . . . saving time, upping meter-income for 


the city. 


MARK-TIME PARKING METER 


No. 1 choice for modern parking control 


FEATURES: Low maintenance cost, long-view time and viola- 
tion dials, sealed self-locking coin box collection system, 
magnifying coin window, simple, trouble-free movement, 
magic link protection, factory repair and service. 
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Modernized, clean-cut, attractive 
design . . . adds progressive ap- 
pearance to parking areas. 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by SPERRY GYROSCOPE OTTAWA, LIMITED, 3 Hamilton St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 








Traffic Control — (From Page 5) 
fusing color arrangements, the towers 
were space-consuming on _ already 
crowded arteries, despite the fact that 
the bronze edifices resembled inverted 
obelisks. The towers were finally re- 
placed in 1929, but not until they had 
been erected in London, Paris and 
Berlin. 

More than 33 years ago, Dr. Harriss 
saw the traffic tower concept slowly 
disintegrating, because of a lack of 
flexibility in controlling traffic. Yet his 
other ideas proposed in 1924 have 
borne fruit beyond his wildest ex- 
pectations. 

His suggestion for a crosstown ex- 
pressway from the Hudson River to 
the East River is now in the planning 


stage. His proposal for taxi stalls on 
the side streets, just off Fifth Avenue 
has been adopted. 

In March 1923, William P. Eno, a 
pioneer in the field of traffic engineer- 
ing, made front-page news. In a hard- 
hitting, no-holds-barred speech before 
the staid Harvard Club, he proceeded 
to shatter any illusions New Yorkers 
may have had regarding traffic con- 
trol. 

He first charged that since 1807, 
plans pertaining to mass transporta- 
tion were .. . “‘pigeonholed as had been 
almost everything of a constructive 
nature, due to the lack of receptivity 
and imagination of public officials.” 

Eno then demanded physical, men- 
tal, moral and road tests for all auto- 





WY LEO | |\Ss) 


TRAFFIC and STREET SIGN COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + MARKET 3-6640 





| Traffic Satety) 


\ 
TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNS 


YOU’LL WANT A PERSONAL COPY 


Here’s the big, new, comprehen- 
sive catalog from the nation’s 
leading specialist manufacturer 
of traffic and street signs in 
every category. 


The Tassco catalog is illustrated 
in full color, showing hundreds of 
signs now in use by many of the 
most modern, economy-minded 
municipalities in America. 


For your copy of the new Tassco Catalog, write for Catalog TSM. 





The Sign of IMMSGS\GO) Traffic Safety 








TRAFFIC & STREET SIGN COMPANY, 84 FOUNDRY ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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mobile drivers, with re-examination on 
substantiated complaint or accidey; 
He then proceeded to make the chap, 
that the “. . . system of towers on Fig, 
Avenue is eminently successfy] from 
the point of view of its Promulgatoy 
so far as it represents ths interest; 
of the stockholders of the Fifth Avenue 
Bus Line and the tenants on t, 
Avenue, since it drives other trafic 


This early sema- 
phore was the 
forerunner of traf- 
fic lights and sig- 
nals. Once a fa- 
miliar sight, it now 
has almost disap- 
peared from the 
traffic scene. 





away and makes more room for thei 
clients. It is in other words, class legis. 
lation, good for the few and bad for 
the many, employing more traffic p- 
licemen in a limited area than any 
other place in the world.” 

He then concluded with his three. 
point plan for traffic improvement: 

1. Highway traffic engineers should 

have sole jurisdiction over the 
making of traffic regulations. 

2. The role of the police should bk 

confined to that of law enforcers 

3. In meting out punishment to the 

traffic violator, the courts must 

support the police in the 
spirit of the law rather than its 
letter.” 

William Eno then stood back wait- 
ing for the angry replies of his adver- 
saries. They never really came. In- 
difference his real foe, had won again 

Over twenty-five years later, how- 
ever, New York City did establish its 
own Traffic Department. Today under 
the leadership of Commissioner T. T 
Wiley, a professional traffic engineer 
over four hundred specialists are en- 
gaged in fulfilling Mr. Eno’s plan 
have trained traffic engineers with sole 
jurisdiction over traffic regulations. 

Vehicular registration, meanwhile 
was rising at a rapid clip. In the five 
years ending with 1924, there was 
more than a 100 percent rise in mo- 
torized vehicles on the streets of New 
York. As far back as 1916, Mayor John 
P. Mitchel had sent an urgent lette! 
to the Speaker of the House, Congress- 
man Champ Clark, protesting a pr0- 
posed plan to assign additional mail 
trucks on New York’s streets. 

Police Commissioner Arthur Woods 
in an article published in 1916, stated 
that: “A few years ago, a traffic po 
liceman was a curiosity, even in NeW 
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york. Today, there is scarcely a village 
of 5,000 inhabitants that doesn’t have 
at least one, and in cities they are as 
familiar as they are indispensable. 
Where a few years ago pedestrians 
heard the warning clatter of slow- 
moving, horsedrawn vehicles, now a 
new type of wagon, shod in noiseless 
rubber, rushes down upon us with no 
warning save a honk of a horn, and 
this is too often drowned in the roar 
and rattle of trucks, trolley cars and 
delivery carts. Street accidents have 
jumped from a few score to hundreds 
and thousands per year, until the 
middle of last summer (1915), it was 
estimated more people were killed in 
one month, trying to cross the streets 
in New York City, than were lost in 
one year crossing the plains to the gold 
fields of California.” 

During 1915, more than 600 persons 
were killed in street accidents, Com- 
missioner Woods pointed out, and one- 
half of these were children. As is true 
today, pedestrians made up slightly 
more than 70 percent of traffic fatali- 
ties. 

To cope with the twin problems of 
traffic congestion and fatalities, Com- 
missioner Woods’ Department installed 
such signs as “Look Before Crossing” 
and “Car-Stop Safety Zone” for the 
benefit of pedestrians. To cut down 
traffic tie-ups his agency issued two 
signs with the following elongated 
legends: “Congested Street, Drive 
With Care—Speed Limit 8 Miles An 
Hour,” and “Closed to Vehicular Traf- 
fic” on the other. 


An alarmed member of the Board 
of Aldermen introduced an anti-jay- 
walking law during 1918. The proposed 
ordinance was referred to the Com- 
mittee on General Welfare for study, 
where it died. Despite these seemingly 
insurmountable problems, the Police 
Department went ahead with new im- 
provements and discarding old ideas 
—_ they didn’t measure up to stand- 
ards. 


The year 1924 saw the adoption of 
the standard railroad traffic signal 
designations — Green-to-Go, Red-to- 
Stop and Amber as a cautionary sig- 
nal—the color scheme already in use 
ma number of cities throughout the 
United States. 


The first so-called “Remote Control” 
traffic signal system was also intro- 
duced the same year, on an experi- 
mental basis on Broadway, from 86th 
Street, south to Rector Street. Sec- 
ions, consisting of several traffic 
lights were operated by patrolmen 
stationed at assigned intervals along 
Broadway, each of whom worked his 
assigned signals in synchronization 
With the adjacent intersection. The 
pattern was the same used by the old 
Semaphore operators back in 1910. 

Once the concept of signalized inter- 


sections were adopted, improvements 
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A. DUBOIS & SON, INC. — 17 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3 
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and modifications followed in the field 
of signal timing and design: Mast-arm 
signals replaced the outmoded signal 
tower; Group-controlled signals even- 
tually evolved into a Single-control 
system, with a motor replacing manual 
operation; and after much experimen- 
tation, the “Stagger System” of pro- 
gressive signal timing was introduced. 

Traffic control in New York City 
from 1900 to 1930, was necessarily a 
period of hasty operation. Outmoded 
laws had to be dropped and in their 
place, new ones had to be substituted. 
The emergence of the motor car to 
replace the horse and buggy changed 
not only our method of travel, but 
our way of life. 





P.O. BOX 567 





STRETCHERS and AMBULANCE COTS designed to fit ALL 
makes and models of STATION WAGONS and AMBULANCES. 


Write today to the original manufacturers and designers of all this 


type of equipment. For complete information and prices. 


THE BOMGARDNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. LO 


Traffic officers could not be expected 
to operate at maximum efficiency 
when they were called upon to enforce 
an edict of the Board of Aldermen, 
that “all vehicles travelling north or 
south shall have the right-of-way over 
vehicles travelling east or west.” 

The harried traffic cop himself, was 
the object of a great deal of bizarre 
experimentation. Back in 1921, in a 
short-lived experiment, an “illuminat- 
ed policeman” was outfitted in a white 
sheet and was rigged up with wires, 
an electric storage battery and three, 
3-inch traffic lights impaled on his 
chest. Another electrified-patrolman 

(Continued on Next Page) 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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18,926 Tiny Open Windows In— 


—=—8REELY~— 
by ‘HEAD-MASTER”® 





89 +O Oe © e600 


BREEZY No. 51 — White ventilated BREEZY No. 52 — Blue ventilated 
Nylon top — Open cane band Nylon top — Open cane band 


Something NEW in UNIFORM CAPS which is 
“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


penesy gives you the feeling of open space with the blue skies above and the coolness of a refresh- 
breeze 

N 'W TYPE Ventilated NYLON FABRIC in WHITE or BLUE gives you an 8 point cap with thou- 

sands of AIR HOLES like TINY OPEN WINDOWS in the top of your cap, plus a genuine OPEN 

= 4 a which allows the breeze to keep your head cool. Keeps clean with a damp cloth 





DON’ . CONFUSE these new cool uniform caps with the mass production models now on the market. 
“BREEZY” by Head-Master is CUSTOM MADE in TRADITIONAL “‘Head-Master”’ QUALITY, with 
e —y —— top which gives you a more Durable cap — Smart Styling — Light Weight — 
ool Comfort 


SPECIAL LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE $4.50 each 
F R E E Plastic Rain Cap Cover 
if you enclose payment with order. 
(A regular $6.25 VALUE — SAVE $1.75 by ordering now . . . offer limited) 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 Edinboro St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
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SQUAD CAR KIT NO. 3 








“THIS KIT SHOULD BE IN EVERY POLICE CAR” 


One of the most complete and versatile kits, the SQUAD CAR 
KIT No. 3 enables the investigator to check for latent prints 
with the famous “ATOMIC” fingerprint powders and also by 
the iodine method. Contains all the materials for lifting and 
preserving evidence prints. Also contains complete materials 
for taking and recording fingerprints. One of the biggest little 
kits manufactured, this unit comes complete with 29 separate 
items. Manufactured only by Criminal Research Products, Inc. 
Size is 1144” x 10” x 4”. 








DY as aaWwhen che Cied sebkeeeiaeeeyesoeeeenean venue $32.00 
“Send for complete information” 

FINGERPRINT CAMERAS BLACK LIGHT EQUIPMENT 

FINGERPRINT KITS SIRENS AND LIGHTS 








RECORDERS AND ACCESSORIES 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS KITS 








CRIMINAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 


CONSHOHOCKEN PENNSYLVANIA 
Reg. Trade Mark 
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Traffic Control — (From Page 47 


was tried three years later, called the 
“Red-Eyed Police Auto Hand,” but thy 
was also dropped. 

Experiments, no matter how ludi. 
crous, had to be conducted in orde, 
to improve traffic efficiency. In the 
same year that the ill-fated “Jiym;. 





The Signal Sever at 42nd St., and 5th 
Ave., in 1924. 


nated Policeman” was introduced, Dr 
Harriss made a prophetic remark 
which traffic patrolmen and traffic 
engineers are now likely to agree with 
heartily. 

“Three fundamental principles are 
essential in your guidance in connec. 
tion with traffic control,” he warned. 
“Firstly, the people must be with you; 
secondly, you must have the officers 
with you; and thirdly, the regulations 
governing all of these traffic intricacies 
must coordinate with the human 
mind.” 


Death By Auto (From Page 22) 


mobile accident? Americans are the 
most responsive people in the entire 
world and, given adequate direction 
and accurate information, they can, 
and do solve the most involved and 
difficult problems. 

Today Death on the Highway is 4 
national disgrace, an ever encroaching 
one,—one that has or will demand its 
toll in almost every family in ow 
widespread land. We cannot nibble at 
it——we must attack it at its source. 
This source is the driver; the unskilled 
driver, the driver who is unaware of 
his own incapacity or deficiencies, or, 
the willful driver. Give our conscien- 
tious citizens an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the solution to death and des- 
truction by the bad automobile driver; 
to adjust their attitude to the hard 
facts and to be shown the way pro- 
gress can be made. New Jersey is do- 
ing just that through its Accident Pre- 
vention Clinics. Today the whole of 
the United States can learn here how 
to begin a fight against Death by Auto. 


Oxygen (From Page 43) 
man’s language, it is a valuable 
“Breathing Handbook” for safety d- 
rectors, fire and police chiefs, or first- 
aid personnel. 

To obtain one, write to The Cycle- 
Flo Co., or circle #396 on Readers 
Service Card. 
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Your men can count on long, cost- 
saving wear from uniforms and shirts 
of 55% “Dacron’’* polyester fiber and 
'5%~ wool in tropical or lightweight 
gabardine weaves. Departments using 
these uniforms report “Dacron” adds 
extra durability to the entire uniform, 
parficularly at points of hard wear. 
Keeps men looking their best, too. 


Lightweight uniforms of DACRON and wool 


resist abrasion at points of wear... hold their press 
DACRON 


REG. U. S. PAT 


These comfortable uniforms shed 
wrinkles, hold their press even in 
wet weather. And spots can be easily 
removed at home. Fewer pressings 
needed—extra upkeep economy! Next 
time order practical, durable uniforms 
of 55% “Dacron” and 45% wool. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN 


*Dacron” is Du Poni’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabric or uniform shown here, 
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Interrogation (From Page 39) 


A. If one-man crime: “Ralph, who put you up to 
doing this? It is pretty obvious that someone (told you 
how to do it, showed you what to do). I'm sure you 
couldn’t have figured this deal out for yourself. Now, 
who told you?” 

B. If others are involved: “It is obvious that you are 
the stupid one in this deal. I'm sure you are used as 
the fall guy for the man behind this who has the 
brains. Certainly you never figured this out for your- 
self. I'll bet it was you who made the mistake that led 
us right to you. 

I've been told that you don't have enough ability 
to steal a rattle from a one year old kid. Someone had 
to tell you how to do this. Who was it?” 

Keeping up this approach may so enrage the sus- 
pect that he makes damaging admissions to prove to 
you that he wasn't the “stupid slob” in the operation 
and that it wasn’t his mistakes that helped the police. 
8. “We All Make Mistakes” Approach 

“I've a lot of respect for your ability and sense of 
reasoning. One thing I don’t understand is how an in- 
telligent man like you made a simple mistake (so many 
mistakes) that wrote your name all over this. But, I 
know we all do make foolish mistakes. None of us 
is perfect. 

Even you make mistakes, and boy, your mistakes 
this time really were beauties. We've really got you tied 
to this job. There is no doubt about that. Why, on this 
same type of job, last week we got a conviction of 10 
to 20 years (or whatever the maximum penalty can be ) 
of a guy who refused to tell us the truth, and we had 
lots less evidence on him when compared to all the 
evidence we have against you. 

I wouldn't expect a man like you to come in here and 
start telling the truth if we didn’t have enough evidence 
to prove it. I’m not that stupid. But let’s face it, even 
the toughest and bravest soldier in the world knows 
when he can't possibly win and the only thing he can 
do is retreat. 

Resistance isn't going to help you, any more than a 
soldier out of ammo can throw rocks at an advancing 
enemy tank. Your back is up against the wall. Face the 
fact. You can't possibly get out of this without a con- 
viction. You are trying to act intelligent, but really 
you are playing a fool. 

Even champions know when they've had it. From 
what I’ve heard you've behaved like a champion in the 
past. But the way things stand now, you have to hang 
up your gloves if you want anyone to feel sorry for you. 
You're caught, you know it. We know it, why kid 
yourself? When did you first decide to do this job?” 

9. Laughing Approach 

Nobody likes to be laughed at. 

Laughing at a cool customer is an approach which 
usually upsets him more than anything else and causes 
him to lose confidence in his position. 
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Laughing and smiling throughout, the int rrogator 
says: “Your story is the funniest I have heard in yeary 
Boy, seldom do we have such an open-and-shut case 
With all the evidence we've got, it’s really funny tha 
you believe you are so smart by clamming up. — 


Why, last week in a deal like this, the jury was oy 
about 4 minutes and they came back with a verdict of 
guilty and that guy got 10-20 (or whatever the maxi. 
mum sentence can be) in the state pen. And, we onh 
had about one-third of the evidence we have on yoy, 
He thought he was so smart, he wouldn't tell us the 
truth, and the judge knew that, that is why he got the 
maximum—for taking the same attitude you are taking 

That’s what you want, 10 to 20 in the state pen, J cap 
see that. (Another big chuckle at this point.) That js 
what you want, isn’t it, George? 10 to 20 in the state 
pen!” 

The interrogator must be extremely careful not to 
stop laughing when he uses this approach and an oc. 
casional slap of the hand on his knee serves as evidenc: 
of his mirth at the suspect’s foolishness. 

Naturally, as is true with all interrogational ap. 
proaches, the success of this depends completely upon 
the ability of the interrogator to be convincing. Sus- 
pects are very quick to detect falsity, so the best way 
of using this approach is to think the suspect's po- 
sition is really funny and actually laugh at him. 


10. “You Deserve To Get The Worst” Approach 

In the previous approaches the interrogator’s attitude 
is usually, “I don’t care what you say, it doesn’t matter 
to me one way or another since our case is so good 
we've got you regardless.” 

But, with this approach the interrogator does show 
antagonism. However, this antagonism is not directed 
towards the suspect but rather towards judges and the 
interrogator’s boss. At the beginning of the interroga- 
tion you say in a disgusted voice: 

“Boy, I hope you don’t tell us the truth! These damn 
soft-hearted judges in this town think that just about 
every time a guy admits doing something wrong and 
asks for forgiveness, that guy should get a big break, 
like a suspended sentence or probation. 

That is why so many guys get suspended sentences 
or probation in this town, because of these soft-hearted 
judges! 

I hate criminals, and you are a criminal, and I hope 
you don't tell me anything. My boss told me to come 
in here. He is soft-hearted too. He wants to see if you 
are the type the probation department falls in love 
with. He thinks the same as these lousy judges who let 
vicious guys like you out on the street just because 
they say, ‘I’m sorry and I promise never to do it again. 

Brother, my boss must have old age affecting his 
mind. He is getting nuts when he thinks guys like you 
should be given every consideration in the world to ge 
things straightened out. 

I hope you keep sticking to your damn fool story, 
because then the judge will know you are a true crim 
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same psychology Tom Sawyer used to get the fence 





whitewashed. Tom didn’t want to do it, he was told 


a break in your offense so he can go back on the attack. 
Usually the interrogator doesn’t openly ask the cool 
customer for admissions, rather he just keeps men- 
tioning all the evidence the police have. 
The interrogator must convince the suspect that he 

















aie to do it, and so, by having his friends think it was fun, oe ~~ wigie ies a a 
sie di : asking for any complete confession, the moré 
@ maxi. | got them to do it for him. They even gave him presents aly Cie eninuet te ‘eo ss ty ikea Aa: ails eas Tie 
we only to let them do what he didn’t want to do. can “deal” is to tell the truth and take his chances! 
wk _ - — ag weaned _ os pci The authors wish to thank George W. Harman, 
got the decides to tell the Guta wi a eae — — Polygraph Director, John E. Reid & Associates, San 
taking him to talk. If he does begin to confess, — Ahh, why Francisco, for his valuable suggestions regarding this 
n I ae don’t you shut up and stick to your lousy lies. I want to chapter. 
That jp & see You in prison for the maximum.” 
1€ state This remark to a suspect beginning to confess will Chiefly Chatter (From Page 32) 
convince him that he must confess, and he will demand “Well”, said the Chief, “Consider this advance pay— 
rs that you listen to his confession. when fall comes, you can rake up my leaves.” 
vidence Conclusion Evidently this must have been reasonable logic to 
The cool customer only respects someone whom he the youngster, even if he never considered that this 
al ap- — considers tougher and cooler than himself. This is the was only the month of May, because he took the coin. 
y upon F principle existing in physical-contact sports. A cool “I like kids,” said the Chief, as he returned to the 
g. Sus customer interrogation is a mental-contact sport be- living room, “If I had a lot of money, I'd do a lot for 
a Pn tween the suspect and the interrogator. them.” 
The suspect is ready to pit his wits against yours, The time is fast arriving when the Chief will retire— 
ready to match gesture for gesture, razor-sharp to sense in January 1958, he can take it easy. We doubt if he 
ttitude that you are not sure of your position, eagerly waiting ever will be inactive—he just isn’t built that way. 
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im || ROTA-BEAM 360° BEACON 
about 
g and 
— DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
a @ To withstand intense shock and vibration! 
arted @ To draw the lowest possible current—5.5 Amperes. 
@ To give the same light intensity as the ROTA- 
hope BEAM Squad Car Beacon — approximately 3,000 
pall candlepower! 
f you @ For quick and easy installation — About one hour. 
love - 
10 let It is the FIRST rotating beacon ever designed — com- 
rause plete with mounting bracket and shock mounts — to 
gain’ operate successfully on a motorcycle. The ROTA- 
ne BEAM has been thoroughly tested on actual equip- 
g his ment under all conditions for the past year. 
dys Aren’t your Motorcycle Officers entitled 
to the same protection you give your 
wi Squad Car Drivers? 
rimi- Write us today for further details... Whelen Engineering Co., Deep River, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


. Should a confession state the place 
of offense, and show date confes- 
sion is made? 

. No, this is not legally necessary, 
but it is good police practice to do 
so. 

. If a witness testifies to an oral con- 
fession, is it necessary that he 
quotes the exact words of the ac- 
cused, or is it sufficient that he re- 
lates the substance of what he 
heard, understood, and remembers? 

. The substance of the conversation 
is generally sufficient, but it adds 
authenticity to it if the exact words 
are quoted. 

. Can the contents of a confession, 
repeated in the presence of the ac- 
cused, and not denied, be testified 
to by witnesses overhearing this 
transaction? 

. Witnesses hearing a confession re- 
peated in their presence may testify 
to what they heard, and the sub- 
stance of it that they remember. 

. Is a confession made through an 

interpreter admissible? 


A. Yes, if heard and substance under- 


stood. 


Q. Is a confession recorded by a tape, 







Introducing ... 


wire or disk machine admissible? 


. Yes, if properly authenticated. 
. Can a confession, recorded by a 


stenographer, be used to refresh 
the memory of the police witnesses 
who were present? 


. Police witnesses may testify orally 


to what they heard, and may re- 
fresh their memory from the steno- 
graphic notes. 


. Can a confession be introduced as 


evidence before it is determined 
whether or not it was voluntary? 


. The burden is generally on the state 


to show that it is voluntary be- 
fore the confession can be admitted. 


. Can proof of the corpus delecti be 


established by a confession in homi- 
cide cases? 


. In homicide cases, the corpus de- 


lecti must be established independ- 
ent of a confession. 


. Can evidence be competent that 


has been discovered as a result of 
an incompetent confession? 


. Evidence discovered from informa- 


tion of an incompetent confession 
is admissible. 


. May the defense introduce evidence 


to show that the confession of the 
accused is not true? 


A. Yes; and he may explain why he 


made the untrue confession. 


. What weight ane credibility may a 


jury give a confession? 


A. They may arrive at their own con- 





clusion, believe all, part or none of 
the confession. 


. If a confession is illegally secure, 


by one group of officers does thi 
render any subsequent confession 
inadmissible? 


. If the second confession is secure 


with no reference to or connection 
with the first confession, it may 
submitted. 


. If an officer pretends that he ha; 


knowledge connecting the defend. 
ant and accuses him of the crim: 
and subsequently the defendan 
confesses, does this pretensg 
amount to a threat? 


. No, an accusation cannot be con. 


strued as a threat. Confessions by 
trick or deception are admissible. 


. Is it good police practice to have 


the accused write his confession in 
longhand? 


. Yes, as he cannot readily deny his 


own handwriting. 


. In a written confession, should the 


language of the officer be inserted 
to clarify a point on which the 
accused seems vague? 


. The language of the accused should 


be noted, except where he is w- 
able to express himself intelligently 
then the substance must be inter- 
preted to be consistent with the 
intent of the accused. The cour 
and jury should then be informed 
as to this transposition, and as be- 
(Continued on Next Page) 





the“ Cruiser Scabbard” 





olpin 


Available in right 


or left side opening 


At last, here is an automobile carrier for rifles and short 
barreled shotguns. It was designed and patented by Capt. H. J. 


Thomas, Madison, Wisconsin Police force. 


This case prevents rusting, pitting and jarring. Prevents guns 
from getting dirty. It is instantly accessible, yet it is out of the 
way and hidden from view. Keeps your gun out of reach of any 
prisoners. This Kolpin gun case renders all other types of 


PRICED AT ‘11.00 


PAT. 
PEND. 














gun carrying equipment in vehicles as obsolete. Priced to sell 
at $11.00, the cost of the “Cruiser Scabbard” is less than the 
installation and damage cost inflicted on automobiles which 
use gun racks. This case fastens around the base of the car 
seat with a heavy duty 2 inch web strap and buckle. The 
exterior of the case is a heavy fabric with a scuff-proof vinyl 
coating. It is heavily padded. Lined with heavy duty green 
lining. This case has FULL LENGTH ZIPPER OPENING. Specify 
gun length when ordering. Available in black only. See your 
police supply distributor. If they cannot supply you, write 
direct to Kolpin Bros., Inc., Berlin, Wisconsin, exclusive manu- 
facturers of this case. 




















KOLPIN BROS. CO.INC. DEPT. L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN. 
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r none of & pritish Road Safety ... (Page 8) 
in breach of a regulation, a step pre- 
viously authorized only when vehicles 
nad broken down or been left in a 


dangerous position on the highway. 


Y Secured 
GOES this 
(9) Nfession 


S Secured 
NNection 
t may be 


Limits on Speed 


as the grinning ogre behind the death- 
rate statistics, The Act makes the 30 


aan miles per hour limit in built-up areas 
1 crime fp permanent, although it has been in 
efendan existence on a temporary basis since 
re tens: 1935, Outside the 30 m.p.h areas, there 
* & have been no speed limits, though dan- 
be con. me Serous driving brings its penalties in 
sions by any circumstances. It is now proposed 
ssible. to introduce early in 1957 experiments 
to hare with a 40 m.p.h. limit on certain main 
ssion in roads in the London area where the 
* & accidents demand some limitation of 
leny his speed of driving but where 30 m.p.h. 
, is unreasonably low, If this experiment 
yuld the is successful, wider use of the 40 
inserted m.p.h. speed limit, in addition to the 
ich the 30 m.p.h. one, is contemplated. 
Against arguments that Britain’s 
| should congested highways are unsuited to 
is un. | speed, it can be said that they are 
igently finely kept and supplied with an al- 
. inter. | most fool-proof system of markings, in 
ith the — Jarge lettering, which are uniform 
> court — throughout the country. One can learn 
formed § ‘hem all in a 30-minutes run without 
as be- fear that new ones will crop up unex- 
pectedly. 
The chief recent innovation is the 
—— “Yield” sign as an experimental re- 
placement for some “‘Slow- Major Road 
r. Ahead” signs. “Halt” signs, being few, 
iD. are treated with respect. 


Safety at Night 

Night driving is made easy by white 
“cat’s-eyes” reflecting along the sides 
of traffic lanes — a British invention 
— and by brilliant street lighting 
which renders headlights quite unnec- 
essary in towns. 

As a further concession to night 
safety, the new Act makes changes in 
automobile “lights-on”’ time. In future, 
lights-on time in summer, instead of 
being between an hour after sunset 
and an hour before sunrise, will be the 
same as in winter, namely half-an- 
hour after and before sunset and sun- 
rise respectively, This is a safeguard 
_ against treacherous half-lights of sum- 
mer dawns and sunsets. 


Q&A (From Page 52) 


the witness. 

. In a major crime, is it good police 
tactics to have only police witnesses 
Present when recording a confes- 
sion? 

A. This is not good practice, except 
where unavoidable, as an inference 
of collusion can be implied. It is 
well to have disinterested witnesses 
present. 
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Excessive speed is always looked on 


ing the substance understood by | 


AU. POLICE CHIEFS 


Through the 
miracle of HIDE’M 
this officer wears 
suspenders 


UNDER HIS SHIRT! 


He stands better, walks 
better, looks better and 
feels better because 
HIDE’M relieves 
weight drag, eliminates 
belt squeeze, banishes 
bulging shirts and pre- 
vents frayed pants cuffs. 


A boon to all active men... 
a blessing to policemen, es- 
pecially during the summer 
months, because HIDE’M 
e keeps weight off hips 

@ keeps pressure off waist 
e keeps shirt in place 

e keeps pants from sagging 


4% 


Comes in handy jewel-case with easy- 
to-follow illustrated instructions. 
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with rustproof pins 
fortwo pairs of pants. 
Extra pins --6 for 50¢. 


214 West 2nd Street, Plainfield, New Jersey 


Send me ( ) sets of HIDE’M at $1.95 per set, ppd. 
Send me (| ) sets of HIDE’M Pins at 6 for 50c, ppd 
| 0 a ee er ee ere eee error rn rT er rt rn 
| ID ings checksknedndns kus dAedeAekdands een sbkerekeashveseens Shiny 
2 ee eee er WOR icidcvascatsnenss 












AND ALL OFFICERS 
OF THE LAW! 
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Just 3 hooks, 3 pins 
and your own but- 
ton-type suspenders, 
and you enjoy pants 
comfort you've never 
believed possible 


in or out of uniform! 
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MONEY-BACK IF NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED. SORRY — NO C.O.D.’S 
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From 
the 
Editor 


LEE E. LAWDER 


Axwy te an epiror runs out of 
thoughts for his daily column, he 
needs only to reach for the accident 
record book and in a flash—he has 
enough material to fill pages. The 
statistics are almost unbelievable. 

Our readers are well aware of the 
facts, as they have first-hand infor- 
mation—who knows better about the 
mass traffic suicides than the law 
enforcement officer! 

This issue has as its main theme 
the subject of Traffic. As_back- 
ground setting, we have presented 
an interesting article by Victor Ross, 
of the New York City Traffic De- 
partment. This historical 
traces briefly the beginning of a 
City Traffic Problem, which has 
mushrooomed across the country. 
Since the advent of the motor car, 
Police Executives’ concern over traf- 
fic control has increased and the idea 
for a “Traffic Department” evolved 
to solve this situation. 

Each year the auto population of 
the country increases and each year 


picture 


a new crop of drivers are licensed. 
The auto manufacturers are making 
every possible mechanical safety de- 
vice to halt the rising casualty rate. 
Engineers are building new super- 
highways, which incorporate scien- 
tific principals of safety. Most of 
our High Schools give “Driver Edu- 
cation” courses and in addition to 
the safety lessons—teach motor ve- 
hicle law. 

There you have it,—-The Car—The 
Road and The Driver—all receiving 
special treatment. With such a con- 
centration of effort, one would think 
the problem would be solved,—but 
it isn’t! 

We think the driver is the crux of 
accidents and it is his re-education 
that needs attention. New Jersey has 
taken steps to remedy the situation. 
We think General Schwarzkopf's 
article in this issue, is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. 

We somehow never think of the 
traffic law violator in the same cat- 
egory as the buvvlar or hold-up 
man. The first is usually fined, 
while the latter goes to jail. While 
in jail, the function of the Penal 
Institution is to rehabilitate the man 
and return him to society as a useful 
citizen. The New Jersey Driver's 
Clinic is trying to do the same for 
the criminal known as “the motor 
law violator.” In the few short years 
this service has rehabilitated many 
drivers, who now use the roads 
without menace to the community. 





When “Locked Bumpers” 


traffic for a mile, call for 


does the job of six tools. 


Write 
M. A. Halligan 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





back-up 


The Halligan Tool’ 


This “most useful piece of emergency equipment 
in your patrol car’ can separate them in seconds. 
With crow-bar teeth at one end and a three sided 
combination hook, axe and sledge at the other, 
this tool has a thousand and one uses. It weighs 
only 8 lbs. and is 30” long. The Halligan Tool 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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New G-E Progress 
Line Radios Are Now 
Serving With Ohio’s 
Capital City Force 


COLUMBUS, OHIO POLICE SELECT NEW 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TWO-WAY RADIOS 


The Division of Fire and Police Communica- 
tions, City of Columbus, Ohio, is nerve center 
of a radio network linking more than three 
hundred vehicles. A combination of 250-watt 
and 60-watt base station transmitters, spotted 
conveniently throughout the city, speed signals 
to this fleet on a 24-hour basis. 


Progress Line Dependability 


Progress Line two-way radios are going on duty 
with cities all over America. General Electric 
Plug-in-Chassis design means faster servicing, 
interchangeable chassis permits switching of 
equipment between vehicles—even between 6 
and 12-volt d.c. systems. Simultaneous monitor- 
ing of 2 channels from one radio and Tone Signal 
Calling are other Progress Line advantages. 
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FREQUENCY STABILITY & SELECTIVITY 
gverenteed for life! 


Investigate The New G-E Progress Line 


Your G-E Communications Counselor can 
show you the advantages you get when you 
“go G.E.” Call him in, or write to: General 
Electric Company, Communication Equipment, 
Section C4067, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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COLOR FASTNESS 
UNIFORMITY OF SHADE 
ABRASION RESISTANCE 
THREAD COUNT 
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386 Quality Serges from 12 to 20 ounces. 

All Wool & Dacron Blends for shirts and trousers. 
Elastiques for breeches. 

Overcoatings in 19 and 28 ounce weights. 

All Wool Plaid Linings. 





METCALF BROS. & CO. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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